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THE  ECLECTIC. 


JKRKMY  TAYLOR.* 

liavo  1k‘oii  k'd  to  n'trace  our  impressions  of  the  eharaeter 
M  of  tlie  writings  of  the  beautiful  and  distinjifuished  prelate, 
whose  name  stands  at  the  liead  of  tliis  article,  by  some  remarks 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  ‘  Lihliotheea  Sacra,'  by  Dr.  Within^- 
ton,  of  Massachusetts — rt'Uiarks  we  cannot  hut  regard  as  east  in 
far  too  (h‘j)reeiatin^  a  vein.  Dr.  Within^ton  regards  the  <>:reat 
]>o(*t  and  Si  ilt(ni  of  the  pul])it  assim]>ly  ‘playing  his  coruscations 
like  dissolving  views  lu'fore  his  audii'iiei*,'  and  as  heinjj;  ‘  so  mind¬ 
ful  of  his  roh(\  that  his  hearers  bi'come  r('<i;ardless  of  the  form 
of  truth  luMieath  it.’  ’fhe  lovers  of  the  Rishop  will  he  ])leas(‘d 
to  tind,  that  the  same  disposition  to  de])reeiation  extends  to 
Thomas  Fuller  and  to  George  Herbert.  The  critic  (piotes  with 
admiration,  (piite  unmin^led,  South’s  undoubted  characterization 
of  Jeremy  Taylor.  Tliat  roufj^h,  surly,  and  cant  clous  renegade 
was,  by  the  ])rimary  temperament  of  his  mind,  and  liis  a])j)arent 
utter  want  of  Christian  expc'rience,  unfitt(‘d  to  appreciate  a  sj)ii-it 
so  tender,  an  intuitional  nature  so  rich  and  beautiful  as  Taylor’s. 
Dr.  AVithiiiLrton  admits  that  there  was  a  malicious  skill  in  South’s 
criticism, in  which  he  separates  and  isolates  ('X])r(*ssions  ;  it  mi^ht 
h(‘  lidded,  that  everything  that  South  touched  for  the  purpost'  of 

*1.  Jii*<hop  Jeremy  Taylor ^  In’s  rredcvefisitrs,  Conte mporarien^  and  Sue- 
cesHors  :  a  liioyraphy.  liy  the  liev.  Robt.  Aris  Willrnott,  Incuinheiit 
of  bear  Wood,  berks,  lind  Kdition.  Jolui  W.  Parker. 

‘2.  The  Life  of  the  Iliyht  Reverend  Father  in  God,  Jeremy  Taylor, 

Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  King  Charles  I.  and  T.ord  Rishop  of 
Down,  Connor,  and  Dromore.  by  the  Re  v.  Henry  Kaye  bonney, 
M.A.,  Prel)cinlary  of  Lincoln,  iS:e.  1H15. 

3.  The  Whole  JCorhs  of  the  Right  Reverend  Jeremy  Taylor,  D.D.,  with 
a  Life  of  the  .inthor,  and  a  Critieal  Ejaminat ion  of  his  Writings. 
by  the  Reverend  Reginald  Heb<‘r,  I). I).  Revised  and 

Corrected  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Page  Eden,  M.A.  Ten  vols. 
Lonermans. 
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criticL'inz  it  w*jts  touchoi  with  the  spirit  ot*  a  coar^?  nbiild.  To 
ei]*x‘t  a  juilicioiL'  opini^jti  on  >nch  matters  from  >nch  a  r’an 
w..uld  be  a.'  a<  to  expee-t  a  na vibrator  to  do  the  work  .01 
win^rel.  The  to  which  I^r.  Within^ou  ailudts  is  m  S.va:k’< 

eleventh  sermon  in  the  tifth  voiame.  Jr^vukin^  ou  ^iiupl:* .-'v 
in  pniHiihin:;  the  <.TC'*<p*.I,  he  *  1  the  wv.rd<  ot  trn'a 

•*  and  ^  .benies.',’  siidSt.  Paul,  and  *  1  preach  the  ^0'p.  I.  in-t  w:*.h 
**  the  enticim::  wor^i'  of  man’s  wisiom.'  This  was  the  w\iv  «  :’ 
*•  the  Ap.n'tle’s  dischar^iiitr  of  thin^  <icred ;  nothiiiLT  here  •.  f 
**  the  frin^in^s  of  the  north  'tar — nothiiiij  of  the  dow::  ...u  an^/.-’ 
**  win‘j^,  or  the  beautiful  loe*ks  of  cherubims :  no  starchoi  siini- 
•*  litudess  introduced  with  a  *  thus  have  1  seen  a  cloud  rolling  in 
**  its  airv*  mansion.’  and  the  Like.  No,  these-  were  subliiiiitus 
•*  abe»ve  the  rise  of  the  ap«>stolic  .spirit.”  It  must  Iv  a^in:itt<d 
the  critieism  was  very  clever,  and  as  unri^htexms  as  it  was  clover, 
and  it  ah-ites  our  surp'rise-  at  the  insolent  buti’oonery  with  w  hich 
S*uth  repiled  his  amlitors  in  Westminster  Abbey  when  ho  h.id 
to  traduet?  Cromwell,  to  whom  at  o.dlep?  he  had  inse'ribed  a  Latin 
euloiry,  or  to  traduce  the  I'uritaiis,  to  whe>iu  ho  seviiis  a:  0:10 
time  to  have  h'elonp.d,  when  we  hnd  a  diirnitary  of  his  ovn 
Chureh  who  had  lived  a  martyr  to  his  convictions  hedd  up  to 
the  same  ridicule. 

We  have  not  purposed  narrating  at  any  leupth  the  eirenini- 
stanex's  of  the  life  of  Jeremy  Taylor;  little  more  is  known  of 
it  than  the  more  marked  ways  aloin.;  which  he  travelkd :  it 
Could,  however,  have  Ixx^n  by  no  lue^ans  devoid  of  interest. 
Cambridpe,  niore'  remarkable  as  beiiiir  the  nurse  than  the  iiiotlur 
of  ^reat  men,  was  his  binhplace,  w  here  his  father  apjxars  to 
have  followed  the  himible  exeupatioii  of  a  UirlxT.  Lowly,  how¬ 
ever,  as  was  his  immediate  origin,  he  derives  his  ancestry  from 
l)r.  liowland  Taylor,  one  of  the  briirht  oriiaiiieiits  of  the  Le- 
formation.  the  martyr  of  Iladleiirh,  in  Sutl’olk.  He  was  l>or!i  in 
H’dd :  his  e<lucatioii  Ixiraii  early,  fc>r  at  the  Uire  of  thrtv  he  was 
se'iit  to  the  freH^'  ?X‘ho<d  in  his  native  town,  and  at  the  air^'  of  thir- 
Te-eii  he  was  admitted  a  sizar  of  Caius  Cedlo^' :  in  his  oi^httx'iith 
year  lie  was  admitted  Master  of  Arts,  and  to  such  an  extent  luul 
he  carried  his  theolojrieal  studie's  as  to  Ix'  thoiiirht  worthy  ot 
admission  into  holy  onlers  before  he  attained  the  ap'  of  twonty- 
oue,  when,  alxmt  the  same  ap'.  ho  was  calLxl  to  lex'turo  in  ^'t. 
Paul’s  ('atluxlral,  and  there  he  attracted  the  attention  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Liiud,  who  profernxl  liim  to  a  fellowship  of  the  I  iiivor- 
sity  of  ( >xfonl :  he  also  Ixxxime  chaplain  to  Laud,  chaplain  to 
the  Kinjr,  and  rex-tor  of  I  ppingham  in  Rut  land  shire :  it  w  as  a 
very  small  villapx  AMiile  here  he  exjxistxl  himself  to  the  sus- 
j)icion  of  attaehinent  to  tlio  Chureh  of  Reuiio  :  there  were  many 
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imprv>c«b:o.  uo;  mm-lv  hb  t>>k- 

ot-  k-it  w  w ''  r.xyiv,xl  t-rv>m'  th.-  h^tuis 

•„  i‘‘*.'.  '.  “ "; !  .-  '  .-'■'T  ''  ‘tn  a  bn*:u-isvau  tViar  who 

^  ^  '.>f  Fru  Sc.  (.-U-i.  Thorx* 

rr.^^.^.i  ■''’  ?'V,''  ''''■’  kiioii  K>r  tho  #uspiou>ti‘ 

£;  -a  F.-rhutw,  c.K.  .nu<«o«.  iuL.-icul 

'tii  ;^r  thos,^  who  ••  .s^.rvo  tho  ro,v  in  all 

.h-ip,  .i..d  (  hn<t  in  ^nno.  Oolorid^>>  thiHi^ht  that 

l,iUor  in  <.nno  tonn  or  othor  Ivliovixl  in  Funr-itorv  •  tm  with 

ho'^vf  "Tf  r  "  Foil 

..  Ki’  "  *  ***'‘.'  '■>'tno  out  ot  puriratorv  niK>M  t\'a.>i*u- 

■[  in  4'  lo  to  I  ppinu'ham.  ho  marrhxl  Fho-U- 

Uia^piuiit  >o  lalornuuion  has  tx'aoiuxi  ns  iviuvniin.'  tho 

he  m'  ■'■[  r t- 

n!nn  V»  ^  Wmtin:  unhini,nsl.  1  v„.t,u^s  was  inithorihi; 

rvuiul  tao  iXHintry  pars-.na^v:  his  croat  {Kitixm,  Laud  was  im- 

v^w^is  ‘"‘v^’'‘p,’“i-  otTort  ofTaWor-s 

lKnw.is  A  Iloa  or  h|nsio,>aoy.-  Tho  .siiiio  voar  tho  Kin ir 

rawxl  his  suindaixl  at  ^ottin^>haln.  and  Tavlor.' as  tho  Kind’s 

most  K'lovixl  ohap  am.  joiiuxl  tho  n>val  armv‘.  Thotx'  wor.'  othor 

nxwms  whioh  pusluxi  him  tunn  iiis  ooimtrV  s,vlusion  In  tho 

early  jvirt  ot  the  yoar  ho  lost  his  youn,vst  ohild.  and  t  ho  mot  h  r 

s.Hm  tollowixl  I  ho  nx-tor.  amono  his  las,  ix-iristratio  tl '  xx 

m  namo  ot  h.s  ohild  and  his  with.  As  wo  havo  s.xm  hd 

Knuxl  with  tho  army,  ami  a  ixirliamontarv  n-.solution  s,x  uox^m 

mi:  his  villa^x  ,xmdonxl  his  ,vturn  as  Its  n.inisto  hmx  sl'ih  - 

lo  a  mmd  ,ko  that  of  Taylor's  thoso  tivo  voars  of  ivtiZo,  n 

!v.>tor.,l  lite  may  Iv  oonooiv.xl  of  as  vorv  previous :  h!  was 

almost  tho  oxtnmio  pnw,xvt  of  s„eeess  ami  prosm-ritv  :  marri.xl 
to  oiynmir  to  hm,  m  tho  s,vlusion  of  a  vxmntrv  Wlla-m  hil 
amo  known  and  his  oharaotor  appr,viat.xl  hv  tho^'Kino- 
'  mairnitieent  p-mus  ptx'jKirmv'  >t-s»'lf  for  its'srlowinir  and’ 
Uonoiis  riioht  ot  IK.wor— sml.lonlv,  all  ,xdips,xl ;  his  wifo  and 
»luld  m  tho  oravo;  his  first  tx-tiofaetor  hxl  to  tho  M.x-k  •  h'ini- 

ot  hi-i  s<ovon'ii:ii— hmwolf  MH)n  hoIpKws  >w 
jt^  ehaplam.  .Mr.  Willniot,  has  dono  woll  to  notiiv  tho  tVixpioiit 

r;  ti  eamp  in  his  oKh  iioi.t 

ino*  nioii  ot  that  tiiuo  whost'  >vonl«i  woiv  iiaKst  ti'aoli- 

^  trixiuoutly  stiuluxl  m  such  a  sSohiH^l.  rho  witty  Fullor 

K  K  1* 
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Jeremif  Taiflor. 


picked  up  liis  stories  and  cpiaintncss  as  he  followed  in  the  rear 
of  a  inarchinjj^  regiment.  IVarson  was  chaplain  to  the  Kin<>;’s 
troops  at  Exeter ;  (■hillin^worth  acted  as  engineer  at  the 
of  (iloucester ;  even  Ihirrow  knew  what  it  was  to  stand  to  his 
and  we  know  how  liaxter  hovered  for  a  lono;  season  with 
the  armies  of  the  Parliament  in  many  parts  of  Enj^land.  We 
eannot  follow  the  footsteps  of  Taylor,  hut  it  is  to  h(‘  believcMl 
that  he  was  on  several  of  these  well-fouj’fht  fields  where  the 
strenji^th  of  Roundhead  and  Cavalier  came  into  rude  collisicm. 

Mr.  Willniott  says  : — 

hut  I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  his  biographers  or  critics  have 
pointed  out  the  vividness  and  innnher  of  his  martial  images.  Kehle 
proves  the  military  experience  of  Homer  from  the  allusions  to  anus 
and  combats;  and  the  reader  of  Tavlor’s  sermons  often  finds  hi  in  stlf 
hurried  into  the  tumult  of  the  camp,  or  the  terrors  of  the  coiitlict, 
by  the  same  freshness  and  truth  of  description.  A  striking  exainfdc 
occurs  in  his  discourse  entitled,  Apples  of  Sodom,  where  he  represents 
the  sinner  overcome  by  the  violence  of  a  strong  temptation,  and 
awaking,  when  the  fever  subsides,  to  the  full  horror  and  peril  of  liis 
condition.  “  liut  so  have  1  known  a  Ixdder  trooper  fight  in  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  a  batth‘,  and,  being  warm  with  heat  and  rag(‘,  receive  from 
the  sword  of  his  enemy  wounds  open  like  a  grave;  hut  he  felt  them 
not ;  and  when,  by  the  streams  of  blood,  he  found  himself  marked  for 
pain,  he  refused  to  consider  then  what  he  was  to  feel  to-morrow  ;  hut 
when  his  rage  hath  cooled  into  the  temper  of  a  man,  and  clammy 
moisture  hath  checked  the  fiery  emission  of  spirits,  he  wonders  at  his 
own  boldness,  and  blames  his  fate,  and  needs  a  mighty  patience  to  Ix  ar 
his  great  calamity/^  The  wounded  trooper  carries  us  hack  to  Naschy 
or  Marston-Moor.  The  following  sketch  of  a  humbler  hero  bears  indi¬ 
cations  of  having  been  painted  from  life  : — 

“And  what  can  we  complain  of  the  weakness  of  our  strengths,  (»r 
the  pressures  of  diseases,  when  we  see  a  poor  soldier  stand  in  a  hreacli, 
almost  starved  with  cold  and  hunger,  and  his  cold  apt  to  he  ndievt'd 
only  by  the  heats  of  anger,  a  fever,  or  a  fired  musket,  and  his  hunger 
slacked  by  a  greater  pain  or  a  huge  fear  ?  This  man  shall  stand  in  liis 
aims  and  wounds,  pale  and  faint,  weary  and  watchful ;  and  at  night 
sliall  have  a  bullet  pulled  out  of  his  flesh,  and  shivers  from  his  hones, 
and  endure  his  mouth  to  be  sewed  up  from  a  violent  rent  to  its  own 
dimensions.” 


He  is  reported  to  have  been  a  spectator  of  the  tight  at  New¬ 
bury,  when,  through  the  long  autumn  day,  from  sunrise  until 
the  shadows  of  twilight  fell,  the  conflict  lasted,  ending  iu  the 
final  defeat  of  the  king — the  cause  was  irretrievably  lost — he 
attempted  to  cheer  the  king,  as  the  last  dark  hours  came  round 
him.  In  token  of  his  regard,  the  king  gave  him  his  watch  and 
a  few'  jx'arls  and  mbit's,  which  had  ornamented  the  ehony  case 
in  which  he  kept  his  Rihle.  His  memorable  retreat  into  M  ales 
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is  well  kiunyn;  liis  ti'inporarv  iinprisoiniiont  llioro,  and  Ids 
sooond  niarria^n)  with  Joanna  Jd-id^^os,  a  lady  to  whom  lie  had 
iormed  an  attaehinent,  when  with  tlu‘  kin^  iii  Wales,  the  year 
helore.  She  is  said  to  have  been  the  dan^diterot*  (liarles  I., "and 
to  have  jiresented  a  striking:  likeness  to  the  well-known  features 
\and\ke  has  preserved  on  the  canvas.  His  wife  is  supposed  to 
Imvo  possessed  eonsiderable  ])ropertv  in  l,laii<;adoek,  a  small 
town  111  the  iiortli-east  jiai  t  of  (’aniiartlieiisliire.  The  name  of 
lier  estate  was  JMaiidiiinam,  and  the  loveliness  of  the  si'enerv 
around  must  have  been  very  simthiiif;  and  iiispiriiifj  to  the  heart 

of  the  v()un<r  nian,  already  tolerably  bruised  and  broken  in  his 
worldly  eonfliets  and  eircuinstanees.  Jt  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  estate  and  wealth  of  his  wife  was  f^nvitly  reduced  by 
the  (‘xaetions  inevitable  to  those  troubled  times.  Her  husband 
would  not  otherwise  have  eonde-seended,  from  his  royal  and 
eourtly  eonijiaiiionships,  to  the  toil  of  keejiiiif;  a  villa^'e  school. 
t\  nil  him  in  the  work,  however,  were  asscH'iati'd  two  other  men, 
as  his  assistants,  who  became  (’liiireh  dif'iiitarie.s — William' 
A  ieholson,  alterwards  ISislio])  of  (iloueester,  and  William  Wvatt, 
afterwards  a  iirebi'iidary  of  Lineoln. 

Llanvihaiifjel  Aberbythie,  seems  to  have  been  the  villa<re  in 
which  Tayhir  e.xereised  his  educational  fjifts  ;  here,  in  poverty 
and  tribulation,  without  books  or  leisure,  he  received  eonsider¬ 
able  kindness  from  I,ord  Hatton,  and  here  he  wrote,  and  to  him 
•ledicated,  the  work  with  which  his  name  is  most  indissolubly 
associated — his  celebrated  Plea  for  the  Liberty  of  I'roiihesyino-. 

In  his  dedication  of  this  work  to  his  friend'  Lord  Hatton  he 
savs  : —  ’  ^ 


My  Lord, 

In  this  -rent  storm  wliudi  liath  dashed  the  vessel  of  the  cdmrch  all 
in  j)ieees,  I  have  been  cast  upon  tlie  coast  of  Wales,  and  in  a  little 
|)oat  tliouj^ht  to  liave  enjoyi‘d  that  re.st  and  (piiidness  which  in  Enf,dand 
in  a  greater  i  could  not  hope  for.  Here  1  cast  anclior,  and  thinkini; 
to  ride  safely,  the  storm  followed  mo  witii  so  impetuous  violence,  that 
It  broke  a  cahh‘,  and  I  lost  my  anchor  ;  and  liere  aj^ain  1  was  exposed 
to  the  mercy  of  the  sea,  and  the  p-ntlencss  of  an  element  that  could 
neither  (listin^uisli  tliinj^s  nor  persons.  And  hut  that  He  who  stilletli 
the  raj^inj;  of  the  sea,  and  the  noise  of  His  waves,  and  the  inadn(‘ss  of 
His  p(M)ple,  had  jirovided  a  jilank  for  me,  I  hml  been  lost  to  all  the 
<)I»portunities  of  content  or  study,  hut  1  know  not  wliether  1  have 
been  more  preserved  by  the  courtesies  of  iny  friends,  or  the  gentleness 
and  mercies  of  a  noble  enemy. 

•  •  111  til  <i  tliiii,^  to  till.  English  Chiircli,  that  sucli  a 

Voice  should  have  risen  from  her  lieart — jiity  that  it  came  not  in 
n  IHU’iod  of  prosperity.  AVe  fear  there  is  some  rc'ason  to  think 
fhat  laylor  was  somewhat  aslianu'd  of  his  noblest  work  in  later 
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days,  when  the  sun  came  ajj^ain  from  behind  the  clouds.  Bishop 
lleber  labours  to  set  aside  this  susj)icion,  first  distinctly  ex¬ 
pressed,  we  believe,  by  Mr.  Orme  in  his  life  of  Baxter  ;  but  wo 
have  traced  some  hints  that,  “finding-,  after  he  became  Bisliop  ol* 
Dromore,  a  very  improper  use  had  been  made  of  his  famous  book, 
he  sent  his  cha])lain  over  from  Ireland  to  buy  up  all  the  copies 
he  could  find,  and  haviiifi^  brou«j^lit  them  to  Dromore,  the  Bishop 
set  a  day  a})art  for  fastinj^  and  ])rayini!:,  and  then  in  the  evening; 
caused  a  fire  to  be  made  in  his  courtyard,  and  burned  tliese 
b(M)ks.’^  AVe  are  indebted  for  this  suspicion  to  that  eminent  and 
excellent  scholar.  Dr.  Lort.*  To  turn  to  more  agreeable  im¬ 
pressions,  however,  Taylor  at  Golden  Grove  has  been  frecpieiitly 
a  favourite  object  of  pleasant  thought.  The  scenery  around  him 
was,  what  it  still  is,  of  the  most  glorious  description — streams, 
trees,  and  ruiiu'd  castles ;  oaks  of  a  long  anti(juity ;  ])astoral 
and  baronial  life.  He  was  in  the  midst  of  scenerv  Dver  lias 
sketched  with  so  charming  a  pencd  : — 

Now,  1  ^aiii  till*  inouiitain’s  brow, 

What  a  landrskij)  lies  below  ! 

No  elouds,  no  vapours  intervene, 
lint  the  {^ay,  the  open  seeiie 
Does  the  face  of  nature  show. 

In  all  the  hues  of  heaven’s  bow  ! 

And,  swelling  to  embrace  the  lifj:ht, 

Spreads  around  beneath  the  sight. 

Old  castles  on  the  clifis  arise. 

Proudly  towering  in  the  skies ! 

Pushing  from  the  woods,  the  spin's 
Seem  from  lienee  ascending  tires ! 

Half  his  beams  Apollo  sheds 
On  the  yellow  mountain-heads! 

Gilds  the  fleeces  of  the  tioeks. 

And  glittei*s  on  the  broken  rocks  ! 

llelow  me  trees  unnumber’d  rise. 

Beautiful  in  various  dyes : 

The  gloomy  pine,  the  pojilar  blue, 

'fhe  yellow  beech,  the  sable  yew. 

The  slender  tir,  that  taper  grows. 

The  sturdy  oak,  with  broad-spread  bougbs  ; 

And,  beyond  the  pui’iile  grove. 

Haunt  of  Phyllis,  (pieen  of  love! 

Gaudy  as  the  op’ning  dawn. 

Lies  a  long  and  level  lawn. 

On  which  a  dark  hill,  steep  and  high. 

Holds  and  charms  the  wandering  eye! 

I  )eej>  are  his  feet  in  Towy’s  flood, 

His  sides  are  eloth’d  with  waving  wood. 

And  ancient^towers  crown  his  brow. 

That  cast  an  aweful  look  below ; 

AN'hosi*  ragged  walls  the  ivy  creeps, 

•  Xichoir s  LiUrary  Jlisforyf  Vol.  VH. 
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IaJc  ut  trvhivn  Ot*oCi\ 

Ami  witli  htr  arms  l*i*om  1‘aliiiif;;  kreps  ; 

So  both  ii  sutfty  IVom  tlu*  wimi 

III  mutual  dependence  lind. 

Siiivly  a  scene  more  in  harmony  with  liis  riclily  imaginative 
mind — ever  seeking  natural  suggestions — tlie  jioet-preaclier 
could  not  liave  found,  nor  can  the  readiT  conceive.  The  trials 
ot  laylor  were  no  doubt  considerable,  hut  liis  exile  and  seclusion 
recollection  of  one  wlio  transcended  him  in  the 
veliemence  and  majj^niticence  of  his  ])rose.  »]oIin  Milton,  when 
dan<»‘ers  compassed  liim  around,  found  a  retreat  in  a  ])oor  cottage, 
in  \V  ilderness  Kow,  with  no  courtly  ])atrons,  and  the  sense  of 
si^lit  shut  up  trom  all  possibility  of  familiarity  with  sweet 
scenes.  Spite  ol  tlie  adversities  strewn  so  plentifully  around 
him,  it  may  be  believed  that  tlie  years  he  sjK'iit  at  Golden 
Grove  were  among’  the  hapjiiest  of  his  life;  his  writings  of  that 
p(‘riod  abound  in  divine  pastorals  ;  beautiful  idylie  picturi's, 
which  a  ])ainter  has  only  to  transfer  to  tlie  canvas  to  find  how 
(  laude-like  tlu'v  are.  ]\lany  pages  and  passages  of  his  dis¬ 
courses  liave  all  the  ricli  rural  beauty  of  the  ‘  IVuisiToso  ^  and 
‘  -.Vllc'gro.  So  he  jiassed  his  lit'e  of  eontemplation,  his  genius 
expanding  into  lull  beauty  and  flower.  At  Golden  (irove  he 
composed  his  ‘Holy  Living  and  I)ying,Lind  his  ‘  Idfe  of  dirist 
and  in  its  villagi*  church,  or  in  tlu‘  ])arlour  of  jjord  (hrbery  he 
])reach(‘d  those  almost  wonderful  discourses  which  in  their  own 
line  are  Axirthy  of  a  ])lace  by  the  side  ot  the  greatest  masters  of 
sjuu’c'd  (‘hxpience.  hor  thousands  ol  p(*ople,  for  crowded  church('s 
in  large  citi(‘s,  these  sermons  seem  (juite  unfit t(Ml,  and  as  preaclu'd 
in  a  country  church  in  an  ignorant  age,  th(‘ir  overflowing,  and 
reclundant,  and  fnujuently  most  curious  scholarship;  their 
refined  (le})th  of  feeling;  then  their  overburdened  foliage*  of 
imagination —all  seem  to  charge  them  with  affectation,  when  wv, 
think  of  them  jis  ])reachi‘d  to  a  congre'gation  of  rustics  ;  but  it  must 
be*  lymemlK'ri’d  these  formi’d  but  an  inconsiderable  number  of  his 
audi(*nee,  and  while  for  tlu'si*  tlu're*  was  much  that  was  more* 
tiiu'iit  and  ])ractical,  he  had  round  about  him  as  ])l(*asant  a  band 
of  affectionate  and  cultivated  auditors  as  ever  claimed  and  ch(‘er(‘d 
the  heart  of  a  ])reacher.  It  may  be*  imagin(‘d  that  to  the  then 
remote*  se*e*lusie)n  e>f  Jjlanvihang'e*!  Abe'rbvthic,  anel  its  e*hui'e*h  of 
Golele*n  (L-eive*,  many  a  fainting  lioyalist  anel  e)ute*ast  (  avalier 
^^e)ulel  finel  his  way.  dhe  castle*  eif  the*  neible*  eiwruT  seems  to 
have*  be*e'n  eijien  tei  such,  anel  he)we*ver  frequently  unce)nge*nial 
with  the  re)yste*ring  s})irit  eif  the  ge*ne‘ral  e*avalier  army 'Fayleir’s 
divine*  e'enite'inplatieuis  might  be*,  the*re  e’an  be*  nei  eloulit  that  tei 
me)st  e)f  those  wliei  found  a  she*lte*i‘  in  lieuel  (  arbe*ry\s  mansie)n 
tlu'y  weiuld  bre*athe  a  sustaining  anel  seiejthing  influenea*. 
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Through  all  those  sermons,  in  spite  of  the  interminable  quota¬ 
tions  from  all  Latin  and  Greek  authors,  from  Jewish  Talmuds 
and  Spanisli  proverbs,  and  every  kind  of  rare  and  admirable 
learning,  tliere  flows  a  sustained  yet  pensive  volume  of  medi¬ 
tative  power.  It  seems  that  it  must  be  every  way  im¬ 
possible  to  preaeli  sueh  sermons  as  tliose  of  the  Golden  Grove 
now-a-days — the  sentences  so  long  and  stately,  and  tliese  again 
like  rivulets  to  some  large  river  ])ouring  into  the  copious  and 
j)rotriicted  j)aragraph.  Keble  has  instituted  a  comparison  hi'- 
tween  tlie  sentences  of  Burke  and  Taylor,  giving  to  the  states¬ 
man  the  palm  of  the  rhetorician,  to  the  preacher  the  palm  of 
the  poet,  and  in  the  main  the  distinction  is  no  doubt  a  very 
collect  one.  But  Taylor’s  imagery  very  frt'quently  flows  out 
into  as  rich  a  rhetoric  as  Burke’s,  while  the  orator  of  the  pulj)it 
and  of  the  l*arliament  are  alike  in  this,  that  frequently  by  tlu‘ 
ain])le  foliage  of  illustration  they  do  conceal  tlu‘  main  st(*m  and 
topic  of  discourse.  But  by  remarks  like  thesi‘  we  anticipate 
th()se  we  intended  to  reserve  for  some  later  page  of  our  articK'. 
In  l()o0,  Taylor  lost  his  gentle  and  acconqdished  friend,  t]u‘ 
(’ountess  of  Carbery.  Shortly  after  Golden  (irove  was  hesieg(‘d 
by  Gromwell  with  a  troop  of  horse.  The  Karl,  whom  (’romwi*!! 
had  intended  to  capture,  escaped  to  a  farmhouse  amongst  the 
hills,  and  shortly  after  we  hear  of  Jeremy  Taylor  in  ])rison 
again.  His  inquisonment,  howeyer,  seems  in  some  way  to  have 
made  John  Evelyn  acquainted  with  him.  Eyelyn,  that  lu'auti- 
ful  type  of  all  that  we  concidye  in  the  gentleman  of  the  old 
school — adoriK'd  by  the  graces  of  courtliness  and  the  fulness  of 
scholarship,  and  the  wisdom  of  travel,  and  acquaintance  with 
mankind.  Between  Evelyn  and  Taylor  an  intimacy  began,  and 
continiUKl  through  the  years  of  Taylor’s  adyersity  ;  not  broken 
in  the  years  of  prosperity,  though  rendered  less  marked  by  the 
active  duties  and  distant  residence  of  the  bivshop.  Say’s  (’ourt, 
at  I)e])tford,  the  beautilul  seat  of  Evelyn,  was  the  Irinjiieiit 

haunt  of  the  mon*  truly  illustrious  men  of  tlu‘ time.  A\  e  tirst 

% 

meet  Taylor  then'  with  AVilkins,  Berkeley,  and  Boyle,  ’fhe 
journal  of  John  Evelyn  presents  to  us  not  only  many  letters, 
exhibiting  the  mutual  estimation  of  the  friends,  but  records 
Irequent  occasions  on  which  Evelyn  listened  with  pleasure 
to  the  ministrations  of  Taylor;  those  ministrations  evidently 
were  of  a  (‘om]>aratively  ])rivate  character.  Evelyn  a])])('ars  to 
hav(*  settled  u])(m  his  Iriend  some  small  annuity  j)laeing  him 
above  want,  wliich  like  an  armed  man  had  seized  him  until  tlie 
lavourahle  days  for  his  party  came  round  again  ;  not  that  he  con- 
tiniu'il  altogetluT  in  London;  we  find  him  in  AVales,  but  there 
again  only  in  a  sorrowful  home.  If  political  invaders  had  passcnl 
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a\vav,  a  still  moro  relentless  one  had  entered.  He  writes  to 
Kvelyn  e  are  ,n  some  little  disorder  by  reason  of  the  death 
ol  a  little  ehild— a  little  hoy  that  lately  made  us  very  .-lad— 
hut  now  rej.uees  in  his  little  orh,  while  we  think  and  si-l, 
aiKl  loiif,-  to  he  as  sale  as  he  is.”  And  not  loiif-  after  two 
ether  ehildrm,  were  taken  from  him,  and  we  haye  an.Tther  tender 
=md  mourn  111  lettei-moiir.iful  and  tender  in  his  own  ease 

shoitl\  aftei  to  I'Aelyn  when  he  in  turn  was  ealled  . . . 

oyer  a  .seeon.l  soi.  wln.in  Taylor  speaks  of  as  ”  that  pretty  pi-rson 
yonr  s  rai.f-ely  hopelul  hoy.”  The  intereourse  hetweeli  tlies,’. 
«o  in  these  matters  is  as  pathetic  as  anythin.-  we  know  in  our 
literature;  poor  Kyelyn’s  heart  breaks  ou't  in  oneof  the  tenderest 
ejaeula  ions  ol  f-riel  as  he  t.dls  how  he  ha.l  eolKiusl  the  little 
..\  in  lead,  and  temporarily  plaee.l  it  in  Deptfor.l  ehuivh  till 
i  ".i:’"  "■">>  '‘'«'»'vn  body  to  his  family  restin- 

as  t  IS  blessed  child  was-here  ends  the  joy  of  my  life’’ 

.s.nsidm^'.u’nt  "f  «'a’llinf-  on'  him  to 

..  '.I  I  ,  .  •'*  *i“'.  "‘i'"  till-  world  we  lind  tlu' 

“  a nd"  h  ‘•I>il<lioii,  and  the  a,.o.slles  ha.l  none 

.md  thonsan.Is  ol  the  worlhiisst  i.ersons  that  sound  most  in’ 

_  s  .,i-y  .Inslehihllcss;  you  will  lind  it  as  a  raiv  act  ol  JVoy 
.lenee  so  to  impose  iiiK.n  worthy  imm  a  necessity  of  iieiiM-tint- 
n,.-  their  names  by  worthy  a, .lions  and  .lise.mrses  'mv m 
nn.nts  and  rea.sonin}-.s.”  And  these  little  .-linii.ses  of  f.lhers’ 
war..s  in  those  toi.f-h  linu.s  are  yery  h..auVifunn;d  pi:::,!:;.;;;. 

I.  Imis  It  IS  to  he  supposed,  were  yery  ni.ieh  the  same  hunnn’ 
allair  tlum  as  n.w,  and  little  Ihinj-s  with  j.re.seient  little  w-iVs 
>n<  li  llewa.xen  lini,-,.rs  hroiij-ht  hif,-h-horn  f-.-ntleni<.n  and  stately 
alkyrs  down  to  their  hnmanity.  Poor  Tailor,  in  a  later  ..erlo'l 
-  Ins  hie,  when  a  inemher  of  the  Priyy  ('.nmeil,  hi.-h  in  liiyoiir 

muVl?lhr'l,'i*  '  “  'i"  i'”*  1“'"' "''‘l’'’"‘''  '’»'f«"»"iandin.- 

•  loi  1  IS  .sons,  no  donl.t  thoii>-ht  of  Humi  with  a  rent  ]w.nt 
and  t  earl  111  oy...s,  and  wi.shed  that  Is.th  ha.l  foi.n.l  an  infant ’.s 

rj.'.l  l  I  «|;i'l>l)in-ham,  ..r  ami.lst  the  w.,.kI.s  of 

>  "n  ie.xt  .H.....i.y.n^-  the  p.,st  ..f  wei-kly  l.rtnrer  |.r..a..h..r  t.,- 

Kdu  t.*T^''‘Tl >-“'‘-n.ine.l  (  ’hur..h  of 
■In  ta,  mar  Lisburn,  in  lr..|an.l.  Hishoi.  Il,.h,.r  .-iy.-s  a  .-low- 

s.ii.ll  '•'*l'‘ls,  to  some  of  which  it  was 

.  •  rr'r*’-  ••'--Heristie  ..oi.tem- 

llations,  an.l  amidst  their  rejKise  and  b..auly  to  reyolve  the 
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casuistries  of  his  "rout  work,  the  Duefor  l)iihitanti(()n.  In  liis 
letters  to  Say’s  Court  he  speaks  with  gratitude  and  atfection  of 
liis  retirenieiit,  blessing  the  Providence  wliicli  had  permitted 
him  so  ])leasant  a  retreat.  Tlie  thing  from  which  he  seems  to 
have  sutlered  most  in  so  distant  an  isolation  was  the  sch(>lar’s 
perpetual  anxiety.  ‘‘ Wliat  good  books  are  lately  piddislied 
says  he,  “  What  learned  men  abroad  and  at  lionie  begin  aiiow 
“  to  till  the  mouth  of  fame  in  the  places  of  the  dead  Salmasius, 
“  Vossius,  Mocelin,  Sismond,  Pigidtius,  Descartes,  (lalileo, 
“  Pciresk,  IVtavius,  and  the  excellent  persons  (d‘ yesterdav 
It  is  not  iUH.'essary  here  to  dwell  upon  the  circumstances 
of  the  Restoration ;  it  came,  and,  as  was  natural,  it  brought  a 
chang-e  in  the  domestic  circumstances  of  Jeremv  Tavlor  ;  faitlihil 
to  the  princi])les  of  the  monarchy,  honoured  with  the  friendship 
of  Charles  1.,  having  been  a  severe  sutferer  for  his  ])riiiei})les,  it 
might  have  been  supposed  that  one  whose  genius,  too,  was  ot* 
the  most  brilliant  order,  and  his  piety  and  j)urity  ecpial  to  Ins 
genius,  would  have  found  ])romotion  to  a  diocc'se  in  his  own 
country  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  Charles  IT.  had  too  much  delight 
in  the  wit  of  Ihickingham,  Etheridge,  and  Sedley,  to  desire  the 
presence  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  man  like  d'aylor ; 
and  it*  he  were  aware,  as  is  most  probable,  of  his  connection  with 
him  by  the  marriage  of  his  natural  sister,  he  might  dread  the  pre¬ 
text  for  a  familiarity  in  the  rebuke  of  his  vices,  which  ])erhaps 
Taylor  might  not  be  indisposed  to  use,  however  Charles  might  be 
indisposed  to  listen  ;  he  was  therefore  raised  to  the  dignity  and 
olKce  of  Risho])  of  Down  and  Connor,  to  which  was  added  that 
of  Dromore.  dlie  wealth  of  his  wife,  we  may  suppose,  r(‘turiu‘d 
to  them,  since  we  read  not  merely  of  exalted  position  hut  of 
extensive  and  miiniticent  benevcdences.  It  is  pl(‘asant  to  think 
that  he  who  wrote  the  ‘llolv  Diving’  in  the  dark  hours  of  his 
adv(‘rsity,  attem])ted  to  realize  his  ideal  in  his  days  of  ])rosj)(‘rity. 
“The  way  to  judge  of  religion,”  he  says,  “  is  by  doing  of  onr 
dutv,  and  theologv  is  rather  a  Divine  life  than  Divine  know- 
h'dge.”  Whether  the  sentence  might  not  have  beem  more  true 
had  he  substituti'd  the  word  pietf/  or  rcHifioH  l‘or  “  ihvoloijn^^  we 
will  not  dispute ;  it  is  enough  for  us  that  he  sought  to  fultil  in 
his  own  life  his  axiom.  Refore  he  went  his  way  throng  h  the 
house  of  mourning  to  the  grave,  which  came  about,  as  we  should 
say,  rather  prmnaturely,  his  household  was  relie vt'd  by  what  se('ins 
to  us,  after  so  sombre  a  life,  some  humorous  touches.  The  house¬ 
hold  of  Jeremy  Taylor  has  a  reputation  like  that  of  the  AN  eslcv 
tamily,  in  the  liistorv  of  ghosts;  and  Glanville,  in  his 
Triumphufa^^  has  introduced  a  ])air  of  stories  which  llober  has 
thought  tit  to  tell  in  his  life.  They  are  not,  however,  very  perti- 
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neiit  to  the  j)iirpose  of  our  ])re8eiit  pa}K‘r.  llis  eliequered  and 
stormy  part  <.>f  life  came  to  a  elose  in  August,  1007,  at  the  com¬ 
paratively  early  age  of  lifty-tive;  his  body  was  interred  in  the 
choir  of  the  church  of  Dromore,  and  no  one  can  be  surprised  at  the 
atfcctionate  indignation  witli  wliich  Bishop  lleber  mentions  the 
disturbing  of  his  bones  a  century  afterwards,  with  those  of  his 
friend  Bishop  Itust,  to  make  room  for  another  bishop.  If  ever 
dust  were  sacrcnl,  it  might  be  sup})osed  that  character  would 
have  attached  to  the  dust  of  Jeremy  Taylor.  Tor  a  long  time 
no  memorial  marked  the  place  of  his  remains.  Bishoj)  ^lant 
and  his  clergy  ert'cted  appi*oi)riately  a  white  marble  tablet  in 
the  cathedral  church  of  Lisburn  ;  a  rich  mausoleum  would  have 
been  tdtogether  out  of  kec'ping  with  his  dust  who,  among  his 
last  written  words,  said,  “  Aor  do  1  desire  a  stately  sepulchre,  a 
“  beautiful  urn,  or  that  my  name  and  actions  should  be  engraven 
“  in  marble.^^  He  had  manv  childr(‘n,  several  of  whom  wen* 
sons,  but  he  left  his  name  to  no  successor  ;  he  who  with  such  a 
})rescient  tenderness  had  expressed  the  pathos  of  his  soul  in  con¬ 
gratulations  to  parents  on  the  early  deaths  of  their  offspring, 
who  had  taught  parents  to  pray  in  his  beautiful  prayers  a[)- 
pended  to  ‘  Holy  Living,’  that  their  ‘‘children  may  never  live 
“  vicious  lives  nor  die  violent  nor  untimely  deaths,”  lived  to  hear 
of  the  death  of  his  own  son,  an  officer  in  the  army,  in  a  duel 
with  an  ofheer  of  the  same  legiment ;  his  only  surviving  son, 
destined  for  the  service  of  the  Church,  and  educated  by  his 
father  with  tliat  view,  turned  aside  to  the  wild  dissipations  of 
Charles’s  Court ;  from  dissipation  he  sunk  into  consumption,  and 
died  just  before  his  father,  who  did  not  live  to  hear  of  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  familv  name. 

Jkhemy  Taylor  is  a  name  so  well  known,  and  his  writings  so 
universal  a  portion  of  the  library  shelf,  that  it  may  seem  idle  to 
remark  upon  his  genius,  excepting  that  from  year  to  year  we 
do  need  to  renew  and  to  revise  our  criti(*isms  upon,  and  our 
admiration  of,  those  men,  who  stand  like  the  tall  cedars  on  the 
Lebanon  inountains  of  poetry  and  thought.  Taylor’s  writings 
have  been  described  as  the  ])rod actions  of  a  vast,  undisciidined 
genius ;  they  have  been  likened  to  the  fantastic  architecture  of 
his  times — the  age  of  vast  chambers,  huge  oriel  windows,  spa¬ 
cious  fireplaces,  and  (juaint,  weird,  and  uncouth  devices,  and,  in 
short,  of  a  thousand  shapelessnesses  rising  into  an  imposing  and 
chariniiig  shapeliness.  It  seems  very  certain  that  he  was  pre- 
eininently  the  poet  of  preachers.  This  apology  and  allowance 
must  be  made  for  him — no  other  pulpit  name  is  associated  with 
so  rich  and  rare  a  poetic  exuberance.  The  e])ithet  of  the  modern, 
or  the  English  Chrysostom  seems  scarcely  a  fitting  one — Chry- 
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sostoiii  was  essentially  an  <^>rator.  AVe  do  not  think  of  Jeremy 
Taylor  as  an  orator.  We  have  already  said,  we  cannot  eoii- 
eeive  those  sermons  preached  to  vast  audiences ;  he  who  can¬ 
not  ])reaeh  to  vast  audiences  is  no  orator ;  he  may  be  a  most 
deli<i:htful  preacher,  with  the  audience,  tit  and  few,  and  the 
charm  of  cryptic  thought  and  feeling;  and  this  is  the  attrac¬ 
tion  and  the  pleasure  of  the  devotions  and  contemplations  of 
Jercmv  Taylor.  South,  who  satirized  his  artilicialitv,  liad  a 
million-fold  his  art ;  he  was  a  great  master  ot  clap-ti  ap,  and 
had  no  objection  to  pulpit  slang.  Taylor  had  artifices,  hut  ho 
was  innocent  of  them  ;  they  belonged  to  the  mannerism  of  liis 
own  mind :  he  unconsciously  yielded  himself  to  them,  for  they 
were  charming  to  him  ;  he  never  tliought  of  whistling,  timt  the 
multitude  might  be  captivated  and  surpiised.  If  we  could 
make  a  poet  by  mingling  the  geniuses  of  Sj)ensor  and  Cieorge 
Herbert,  and  if  we  could  beat  that  genius  out  into  ])rose  instead 
of  verse,  some  such  a  being  as  Jeremy  Taylor,  we  think,  would 
he  tlie  result.  He  had  much  of  the  spiritual  (juaintness  of  the 
last,  hut  it  was  associated  with  the  long-drawn  ])oetic  allegoriz¬ 
ing  of  the  tirst.  Yet,  without  a  doubt,  his  learning  sometimes 
becomes  intolerable ;  he  crowds  allusion  upon  allusion  till  some¬ 
times  the  purpose  of  the  allusion  is  lost  in  the  curiosity  of  the 
(piotation.  Here  is  an  instance  from  the  ‘  Holy  Living  and 
Hying  ’ : — 

bet  no  man  appropriate  to  his  own  use  what  God  by  a  special  mercy, 
or  the  republic,  hath  made  common ;  for  that  is  both  against  justice 
and  charity  too.  And  by  miraculous  accidents  (fod  hath  declared  His 
displeasure  against  such  enclosure :  when  the  hwyfi  of  JVapks  enclosed 
the  yardens  of  (Knotria  where  the  best  manna  of  Calabria  descends, 
that  no  man  might  gather  it  without  ])aying  tribute,  the  manna  (*(‘ascd 
till  the  tribute  was  taken  off,  and  then  it  came  again ;  and  so  wh«‘ii 
after  the  third  trial  the  princes  found  they  could  not  have  that  in 
j)roper  which  God  made  to  be  common,  they  left  it  as  free  as  God 
gave  it.  The  like  happened  in  Epire  ;  when  Lysimachas  laid  an 
impost  upon  the  Tragaaean  salf  it  vanished,  till  Lgsimaehus  left  it 
public.  And  when  the  procurators  of  King  Antigonus  imposed  a  rate 
upon  the  sick  people  that  came  to  Edepmm  to  drink  the  waters  whii  h 
wore  lately  sprung,  and  were  v(‘ry  healthful,  instantly  the  waters  (hi«'d 
up,  and  the  hope  of  gain  perished. 

This  is  an  illustration,  but  is  by  no  means  an  exceptional  one, 
and  wc  can  well  conceive  how  common  sense  would  start  from 
her  j)ropriety  if  in  modern  days  Lysimatdius  and  Tragascan 
salt,  and  King  Antigonus  and  Kdepsum,  Naples,  (Knotria,  and 
G’alahria  were  all  laid  under  contribution  to  teach  so  sim])le  a 
lesson.  If  in  a  glance  our  readers  would  see  what  a  vast  repo¬ 
sitory  the  man’s  mind  was,  let  him  turn  to  the  first  volume  of 
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lIolH'r’s  edition  of  liis  works,  and  run  his  eve  over  the  index 
of  matters  toiiehed  upon  in  tlie  volumes,  they  remind  us  of 
that  vast  reee])taele  of  curious  dearnin^  in  our  times,  ‘  The 
Doctor,’  like  some  huge  Oriental  pile,  the  tapestry  and  drapery 
of  every  Tyrian  workmanship  and  hue,  barbaric  pearl  and  gold, 
gums  and  s})ices,  forests  of  lA'banon,  the  honey  of  llymettus, 
the  grapes  and  fountains  of  rarnassus  and  Siloa — (\dtic  un¬ 
couthness  and  lloratian  elegance — legends  from  nunneries  and 
traditions  Iroiii  hoary  empires,  all  meet  together.  The  objetitioii 
perhaps  would  be  that  their  individuality  remains  too  strongly 
marked.  Looking  over  the  pages  of  Taylor,  it  seems  to  us  as 
though  the  rags  and  fag  ends  of  his  learning  would  in  our  day 
make  a  prodigious  scholar ;  true,  his  style  was  not  the  English 
undetiled,  and  critics  have  remarked  that  the  compilers  of  an 
English  dictionary  would  find  rich  materials  in  Taylor’s  words, 
like  ‘  immorigerous,’  ‘  compaginations,’  ‘  castitications,’  ‘  con- 
s])eisions,^  ‘  fontiiu'ls,’  although  not  pedantic  as  he  emjdoyed 
tlu'm.  We  have  said  these  books  remind  us  of  that  strange, 
fantastic,  nondescript  of  architecture,  the  Elizabethan  style: 
’faylor  lived  as  the  age  which  gloried  in  it  was  ceasing  and 
expiring.  The  chief  characteristic  of  Taylor,  however,  is  his 
charming  use  of  natural  imagery  ;  the  characteristics  we  have 
already  pointed  out,  had  it  existed  alone,  would  have  only  won 
for  him  a  reputation  for  huge  and  vast  uncouthness.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  he  frequently  permits  his  learning  to  trip  him 
up.  We  have  little  doubt  that  Ileber  was  right  in  supposing, 
that  many  of  these  apt  quotations  from  Greeks  and  Latins  found 
their  way  first  into  the  manuscript  as  it  was  preparing  for  the 
press;  he  had  a  most  cunning  eye  for  the  perception  of  the 
most  beautiful  individualities  of  nature,  and  for  the  relation  of 
them  to  moral  and  spiritual  analogies.  Satire  sometimes  and  fre- 
(|uently  seems  to  peep  from  his  scuitences,  and  to  say  “  1  could;” 
hut  he  was  essentiallv  a  humorist,  not  in  the  sense  in  which 
old  Fuller  was  a  humorist,  but  grave  and  serious;  a  humorist 
stojiped  half-way  upon  his  road  to  laughter  by  the  tender  and 
the  pitiful  compelling  him  rather  to  a  tear.  We  must  present 
a  few  of  these  illustrations,  although  so  well  known,  in  which 
the  poet  charms  so  distinctly,  and  the  (contemplative  observer  of 
nature  looks  behind  the  imagery  for  the  true  beauty  and 
spiritual  nunining ;  it  may  be  well  objected  that  for  the  puljiit 
the  image  is,  however  beautiful,  far  too  difiuse  and  protract(‘d. 
Some  critics  have  denied  the  claim  of  Taylor’s  style  to  be  n*- 
gardi'd  as  musical,  but  it  sc'cms  to  us  to  have  a  true  rhythmit; 
How,  tlute-like  rather  than  dccep  and  organ-like.  It  is  strange 
that  he  had  no  taste  for  the  organ ;  yet  Mr.  Willmott  has,  with 
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a  very  natural  fancy,  supposed  it  possible  that  the  future  poet 
Milton,  who  delighted  in  the  flowing  rolling  or^an-tone ;  and  tlie 
future  preacher,  Taylor,  mi^lkt  have  lingered  together  in  the 
solemn  twilight  of  King’s  College  chapel  when  the  pealing  organ 
poured  its  strain 

“  To  the  full-voiced  (mire  below 
111  service  lii^^h,  and  uiithcm  clear.’’ 

Thus  he  speaks  to  show  how  sickness  is  sanctified  by  God  : — 

For  80  I  have  known  the  boisterous  north  wind  pass  through  the 
yielding  air,  which  opened  its  bosom,  and  appeased  its  violence  by 
entertaining  it  with  easy  compliance  in  all  the  ri'gions  of  its  recejitiou  : 
but  when  the  same  breath  of  heaven  hath  been  checked  with  the  stiff¬ 
ness  of  a  tower,  or  the  united  strength  of  a  wood,  it  grew  mighty  and 
dwelt  there,  and  made  the  highest  branches  stoop,  and  make  a  smooth 
path  for  it  on  the  ti^p  of  all  its  glories.  So  is  sickness,  and  so  is  the 
grace  of  God. 


Again,  in  the  progress  of  the  soul  t(^wards  God  in  prayer  : — 

For  so  have  I  seen  a  lark  rising  from  his  bed  of  grass,  and  soaring 
upwards,  singing  as  he  rises,  and  hope's  to  get  to  heaven,  and  climb 
above  the  clouds ;  but  the  poor  bird  was  beaten  back  with  the  loud 
sighings  of  an  eastern  wind,  and  his  motion  made  irregular  and  un- 
constant,  descending  more  at  every"  breath  of  the  tempest,  than  it  could 
recover  by  the  libration  and  freepient  weighing  of  its  wings ;  till  the 
little  creature  was  forced  to  sit  down  and  pant,  and  stay  till  the  storm 
was  over ;  and  then  it  made  a  prosperous  flight,  and  did  rise  and  sing, 
as  if  it  had  learned  music  and  motion  from  an  angel  as  he  passed 
sometimes  through  the  air  about  his  ministries  here  below  :  so  is  the 
prayer  of  a  good  man ;  when  his  affairs  have  requii’ed  business,  and 
his  business  was  matter  of  discipline,  and  his  discipline  was  to  pass 
upon  a  sinning  person,  or  had  a  design  of  charity,  his  duty  met  with 
infirmities  of  a  man,  and  ang(‘r  was  its  instrument,  and  the  instrument 
became  stronger  than  the  prime  agent,  and  raisi'd  a  tempest,  and  over¬ 
ruled  the  man  ;  and  then  his  prayer  was  broken,  and  his  thoughts 
were  troubled,  and  his  words  went  up  towards  a  cloud,  and  his  thoughts 
pulled  them  hack  again,  and  made  them  without  intention ;  and  the 
good  man  sighs  for  his  infirmity,  but  must  be  content  to  lose  the 
prayer,  and  he  must  n'cover  it  when  his  anger  is  removed,  and  his 
spirit  is  becalmed,  made  even  as  the  brow  of  Jesus,  and  smooth  like 
the  heart  of  God  ;  and  then  it  ascends  to  beaven  upon  the  wings  of  the 
holy  Dove,  and  dwells  with  God,  till  it  returns,  like  the  useful  hi'e, 
loadeii  with  a  blessing  and  the  dew  of  heaven. 


The  followiii*;  is  one  of  those  passages  espeeiallv  eondenniod 
as  full  of  those  vices  wliieli  South  inalieiouslv  satirized: — 


Neither  must  we  think  that  the  life  of  a  man  begins  when  he  can 
feed  himself,  or  walk  alone,  when  he  can  fight,  or  beget  his  like ;  for 
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so  he  is  coiiteinporary  witli  a  canicl  or  a  cow;  hut  he  is  first  a  man 
when  he  comes  to  a  certain^  steady  use  of  reason^  according  to  his  propor- 
fion ;  and  when  that  isy  all  the  world  of  men  cannot  tell  precisely.  JSonie 
are  called  at  age  at  fourteen  :  some  at  one-and-twenty ;  some,  never; 
hut  all  men,  late  enough;  for  the  life  of  a  man  comes  upon  him  slowly 
and  insensibly.  Hut  as  when  the  sun  ap])roaches  towards  the  gates  of 
the  morning,  he  first  opens  a  little  eye  of  heaven,  and  sends  away  the 
spirits  of  darkness,  and  gives  light  to  a  cock,  and  calls  upon  the  lark 
to  matins,  and  by  and  by  gilds  the  fringes  of  a  cloud,  and  jieeps  over 
the  eastern  hills,  thrusting  out  his  golden  liorns,  like  tliose  which 
(leck(*(l  the  brows  of  Moses  when  lie  was  forced  to  wear  a  veil  because 
himself  had  seen  the  face  of  Uod;  and  still  while  a  man  tells  the 
story,  the  sun  gets  up  higher,  till  he  shows  a  fair  face  and  a  full 
light,  and  then  lie  shines  one  whole  day,  under  a  cloud  often,  and 
sometimes  weeping  great  and  little  showers,  and  sets  quickly :  so  is  a 
man’s  reason  and  his  life. 

And  yot  once  more  the  followdno^  description  of  the  effects 
of  conscience  in  its  luvakening^  new"  sensibilities  : — 

.V  man  is  sometimes  so  impressed  with  the  fiilse  fires  and  glarings  of 
temptation,  that  he  cannot  see  the  secret  turpitude  and  deformity ;  but 
wduui  the  cloud  and  veil  is  off,  then  comes  the  tormentor  from  within — 
then  the  calamity  swells,  and  conscience  increases  the  trouble,  when 
(jrod  sends  wuir,  or  sickness,  or  death.  It  was  Saul’s  case,  wlien  he 
lost  that  fatal  battle  in  which  the  ark  was  taken.  He  tliought  he  saw 
the  priests  of  the  Lord  accusing  him  before  God.  And  this  hath  been 
the  old  opinion  of  the  w"orld,  that  in  the  days  of  their  calamity,  wdeked 
persons  arc  accused  by  those  w^homthey  have  injured ;  then  every  hush 
is  a  wild  beasts  and  every  shadow  is  a  ghosts  and  every  glow-worm  is  a 
dead  mans  candle,  and  every  lantern  is  a  spirit. 

Such  passages,  selected  really  as  illustrations  of  wdiat  teems  on 
almost  every  page  of  our  writer,  present  a  sufficiently  vivid 
idea  of  his  style.  For  ])opular  usefulness  it  could  not  be  fitted. 
For  delighting,  and  awakening,  and  sustaining  a  cultivated 
mind  it  was  eminently  useful.  'Lake  again  the  following  well- 
knowm  passage  on  the  enforcement  of  tenderness  by  nature  : — 

If  you  do  but  see  a  maiden  carried  to  her  grave  a  little  before  hiT 
intended  marriage,  or  an  infant  die  before  the  birth  of  reason,  nature 
has  taught  us  to  pay  a  tiibutary  tear  :  alas  !  your  eyes  w"ill  behold  the 
ruin  of  many  families,  which  though  they  sadly  have  deserved,  yet 
mercy  is  not  delighted  with  the  spectacle  ;  and  therefore  God  places  a 
watery  cloud  in  the  eye,  that  when  the  light  of  heaven  shines  upon  it, 
it  may  produce  a  rainbow  to  be  a  sacrament  and  a  memorial  that  God 
and  the  sons  of  God  do  not  love  to  see  a  man  perish.  God  never  re¬ 
joices  in  the  death  of  him  that  dies;  and  we  also  esteem  it  indecent  to 
have  music  at  a  funeral.  And  as  religion  teaches  us  to  pity  a  con¬ 
demned  criminal,  so  mercy  intercedes  for  the  most  benign  interj)reta- 
tion  of  the  law"s.  You  must  indeed  be  as  just  as  the  law's,  and  you 
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must  bo  as  merciliil  as  your  roligion  :  and  you  have  no  way  to  tio  these 
together,  but  to  follow  the  pattern  in  the  Mount;  do  as  God  does,  who 
“  in  judgment  renieinbers  merey.” 

Ag^ain,  on  the  growth  of  lukewarmness  in  religion  : — 

However  it  be  very  easy  to  have  our  thoughts  wander,  yet  it  is 
our  indilterency  and  lukewarmness  that  makes  it  so  natural :  and 
you  may  observe  it,  that  as  long  as  the  light  slum's  bright,  and  the 
fires  of  devotion  and  desires  flame  out,  so  long  the  mind  of  man  stands 
elose  to  the  altar,  and  waits  upon  the  sacrifice;  but  as  the  fires  die 
and  desires  decay,  so  the  mind  steals  away  and  walks  abroad  to  see 
the  little  images  of  beauty  and  ph'asure,  which  it  beholds  in.  the  falling 
stars  and  little  glow-worms  of  the  world.  The  river  that  runs  slow 
and  creeps  by  the  banks,  and  begs  leave  of  every  turf  to  let  it  pass, 
is  drawn  into  little  hollownesses,  and  spends  itself  in  small  portions, 
and  dies  with  diversion ;  but  when  it  runs  with  vigorousness  and  a 
full  stream,  and  breaks  down  every  obstacle,  making  it  even  as  its 
own  brow,  it  stays  not  to  be  tempted  with  little  avocations,  and  to 
cr('ep  into  holes,  but  runs  into  t hi' sea  through  full  and  useful  channi'ls; 
so  is  a  man’s  prayer,  if  it  move  upon  the  feet  of  an  abated  ai)petite, 
it  wanders  into  the  society  of  every  trifling  accident,  and  stays  at  the 
corners  of  the  fancy,  and  talks  with  every  object  it  meets,  and  cannot 
arrive  at  heaven  ;  but  when  it  is  cjirried  upon  the  wings  of  ]>assion 
and  strong  desires,  a  swift  motion  and  a  hungry  appi'tite,  it  parses  on 
through  all  the  intermedial  region  of  clouds,  ami  stays  not  till  it 
dwells  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  where  mercy  sits,  and  thence  sends 
holy  showers  of  refreshment.  I  deny  not  but  some  little  drops  will 
turn  aside,  and  fall  from  the  full  channel  by  the  weakness  of  the  banks 
and  hollowness  of  the  passage;  but  the  main  course  is  still  continued; 
and  although  the  most  earnest  and  devout  persons  feel  and  complain  of 
some  looseness  of  spirit,  and  unfixed  attentions,  yi't  their  love  and 
their  desire  secure  the  main  portions,  and  make  the  prayer  to  be 
strong,  fervent,  and  effectual. 


Taylor  has  not  been  usually  regarded  as  a  sound  divine ;  his 
mind,  we  have  said,  was  undisciplined  in  its  inagnifieeiice. 
Bodies  of  theology  have  been  constructed  from  the  ‘  Haradise 
Lost’  of  Milton;  from  the  ‘  Divina  Coniedia,’  of  Dante, 
and  with  as  much  wisdom  might  Jeremy  Taylor  be  called  upon 
tor  a  system  of  theology.  The  perfornian(;e  of  such  a  work  was 
not  his  gift.  He  had  a  great  and  lovely  mind;  but  it  was  no 
doubt  perverted  by  treading  in  the  footstej)s  of  Laud.  Coleridge 
went  too  far,  when  he  said  “  I  believe  Taylor  was,  ])erlia])s, 
“  iin(‘onsciously,  half  a  Socinian  in  heart.’’  The  cross  of  Christ  is 
too  dimly  seen  in  Taylor’s  works  ;  yet  the  following  magnificent 
passage — and  there  is  an  abundance  of  such  passages — does  not 
favour  such  a  notion  : — 


He  entered  into  the  world  with  all  the  circumstances  of  poverty. 
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He  had  a  star  to  illustrate  llis birth;  but  a  stable  lor  His  bedchamber, 
and  a  manner  lor  His  cradle.  The  angels  sang  hymns  when  He  was 
horn  ;  but  He  was  cold  and  cried,  uneasy  and  unprovided.  He  lived 
long  in  the  trade  of  a  carpenter ;  He,  by  whom  (iod  made  the  world, 
ha(i  in  His  first  years  the  business  of  a  mean  and  ignoble  trade.  He 
did  good  wherever  he  went ;  and,  almost,  wherever  He  went,  was 
abused.  He  deserved  heaven  for  His  obedience,  but  found  a  cross  in 
iris  way  thither:  and  if  ever  any  man  had  reason  to  expect  fair 
usages  from  God,  and  to  bo  dandled  in  the  lap  of  ease,  softness,  and  a 
prosperous  fortune.  He  it  was  only  that  could  deserve  that,  or  any  thing 
that  can  he  good;  but  after  He  had  chosen  to  live  a  life  of  virtue,  of 
])overty,  and  labour.  He  entered  into  a  state  of  death,  whose  shame  and 
trouble  was  great  enough  to  pay  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  And 
1  shall  choose  to  express  this  mystery  in  the  words  of  scripture.  He 
died  not  by  a  single  or  a  sudden  death,  but  He  was  the  ‘  Lamb  slain 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  :  ’  for  He  was  massacred  in  Abel, 
saitli  St.  Paulinus ;  He  was  tossed  upon  the  waves  of  the  sea  in  the 
person  of  Noah;  it  was  He  that  went  out  of  his  country,  when  Abra- 
liam  was  called  from  Charran  and  wandered  from  his  native  soil ;  He 
was  offered  up  in  Isaac,  persecuted  in  Jacob,  betrayed  in  Joseph, 
blinded  in  Samson,  affronted  in  Hoses,  sawed  in  Esay,  cast  into  the 
dungeon  with  Jeremy:  for  all  these  were  types  of  Christ  suffering. 
And  then  His  passion  continued  even  after  His  resurrection.  For  it  is 
He  that  suffers  in  all  His  mcml)ers ;  it  is  He  that  ‘  endures  the  con¬ 
tradiction  of  all  sinners ;  ’  it  is  He  that  is  ‘  the  Lord  of  life,’  and  is 
‘  crucitied  again,  and  j)ut  to  open  shame  ’  in  all  the  sufferings  of  His 
servants,  and  sins  of  rebels,  and  defiances  of  apostates  and  renegadoes, 
and  violence  of  t5Tants,  and  injustice  of  usurpers,  and  the  persecu¬ 
tions  of  His  church.  It  is  He  that  is  stoned  in  St.  Stephen,  flayed 
in  th(‘  i)eisoii  of  St.  Bartliolomew ;  He  was  roasted  upon  St.  Laurence 
his  gridiron,  exposed  to  lions  in  St.  Ignatius,  burned  in  St!  Polycarp, 
frozen  in  the  lake  where  stood  forty  martyrs  of  Caj)padocia.  Unigeni- 
fuft  enim  Dei  ad  peragendum  mortis  sure  sacramentum  eonmmmavit  omne 
genm  humanarum  paxmonam^  said  St.  Hilary ;  ‘  the  sacrament  of 
Christ’s  death  is  not  to  be  accomplished  but  by  suffering  all  the  sor¬ 
rows  of  humanity.’ 

ILit  Taylor’s  theolog;y,  it  must  bo  admitted,  is  without  spn- 
motry ;  it  is  not  a  noble  building; ;  a  very  larg;e  portion  of  bis 
writings  read  like  the  essays  and  confessions  of  Montaigne, 
expressed  in  most  dazzling  and  and)itious  language.  His  most 
religious  writings  are  what  we  have  called  them.  Divine  con¬ 
templations  ;  thought,  in  the  more  strict  comprehension  of  the 
t(‘rm,  we  have  little  or  none  ;  imagination  and  emotion  we  have 
in  abundance.  After  a  time  we  find  the  understanding  is  not 
firm  beneath  us,  and  we  begin  to  ])erceive  that  if  we  demand 
from  our  author  argumentative  coherence,  we  shall  deal  un¬ 
justly  with  him,  while  we  cut  ourselves  off  from  the  possession 
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of  muoli  pleasure.  AVe  learn  that  his  <^ift  is  to  leaeli  us  latlur 
as  a  seer  than  as  a  philosopher;  to  lift  us  at  once  to  the  spirit¬ 
ual  rather  than  debate  with  us  the  material  reasons  of  tliiiios. 
When  he  attempts  the  latter  we  become  an^ry  with  him  ;  always, 
when  he  attempts  the  former,  it  is  as  if  at  his  touch  the  taber¬ 
nacle  of  the  testimony  is  opened  in  heaven. 

Air.  AVillmott  places  the  Daetor  Dahifanfiam^  certainly 
his  largest  work,  by  the  side  of  the  “  Paradise  I^ost,^^  but  few 
readers  will  agree  with  him  ;  that  work  is  an  interesting  monu¬ 
ment  to  Taylor’s  fame  ;  but  other  works  far  exceed  it  in  interest 
and  importance.  We  find  it  difhcultin  these  days  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  so  elaborate  a  piece  of  casuistry ;  doubts  are  as  plen¬ 
tiful  now  as  then,  but  they  are  of  another  character  and  (piality. 
It  belongs  to  those  days  and  those  minds  in  which  the  confes- 
sional  is  a  perpetually  recurring  difficulty ;  when  the  so\d  walks 
in  the  leading-strings  of  opinion,  and  trembles  beneath  the  heck 
of  the  priestlnwd.  It  is  a  great  work,  not  only  in  bulk,  but  in 
learning,  and  in  suggestion,  and  in  piety.  It  is  now,  no  doubt, 
far  too  much  a  neglected  work,  it  abounds  with  the  rare  felici¬ 
ties  of  Taylor,  but  we  suppose  no  one  woidd  exchange  it  for  the 
*  Holy  Living  and  Dying,’ — or  the  ‘  Life  of  Christ,’ — or  the 
‘  Liberty  of  Prophesying,’ — the  world  cares  little  now  for  the 
settlenu'nt  of  such  questions  in  that  way  ;  few  go  to  eccle¬ 
siastical  courts  to  settle  cases  of  conscience;  the  Church  is  not 
now  beheld  through  gratings  and  cloistered  widls;  it  is  more  tree, 
and  yet  it  is  more  painful ;  it  is  less  vicarious,  and  more  personal. 
AVhether  consciences  are  ever  tortured  now  as  they  were  in 
those  times,  may  bedoubted ;  perhaps  they  are  not  less  sensitivebut 
more  heal  t  h  v.  A  soul  covered  with  doubt  s  is  1  ike  a  body  covered  with 
ulcers,  and  such  a  state  as  Taylor  speaks  to,  is  as  morbid  as  a  dis¬ 
secting-room.  AVeorderthingsdifferently  in  Church  relations  now. 
And  yet  for  that  very  reason,  it  may  be,  such  a  book  can 
never  be  popular,  nor  is  it  desirable  that  it  should  become  popular; 
it  may  be  very  necessary  that  it  should  be  read  by  men  who 
have  to  deal  with  consciences;  particular  light  it  may  not  indeed 
give  ;  but,  as  on  the  best  and  strongest  mind,  systems  of  mental 
and  moral  science  do  not  remain  as  systems,  but  tend  to  enlarge 
the  mind,  to  furnish  it  with  ideas,  and  to  present  it  with  aspects 
of  interior  things,  so  the  work  of  Taylor,  and  similar  works, 
conduct  the  r(‘ader  into  the  soul’s  dissecting-room  ;  accustoms 
the  mind  to  dangerous  questions  and  suliterfuges ;  to  the 
subtleties  and  temptations  alike  of  scrupulous  or  unscrupulous 
spirits.  The  reader  will  very  frecpiently  regret  the  prolonged  dis¬ 
cussion,  the  long  sinuous  course  of  involved  remark,  the  indirect¬ 
ness  of  the  allusion  ;  but,  then  he  will  also  congratulate  hiniselt 
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on  tlie  iiccuiiiuliitioii  of  amazing  wealth  by  the  way.  Loaniing 
is  lavished  with  quite  as  much  or  even  more  prodigality  than  in 
the  other  volumes,  and  on  the  whole,  the  work  maybe  regarded 
rather  as  a  curiosity  of  literature,  illustrating  the  aneient  method 
of  dealing  with  spiritual  things  ;  like  an  old  fossil,  also  not  only 
revealing  the  aneient  method,  but  guiding  the  mind  to  many  of 
the  most  interesting  questions  eonneeted  with  life  in  general ; 
but  few  people  read  fossils,  and  he  must  be  really  interested 
who  disturbs  the  Doctor  Duhitantimn  from  its  dusty  shelves. 
I  hit  it  was  in  the  same  spirit  Jeremy  Taylor  discussed  other 
subjects,  lie  entered  into  all  with  the  mind  of  the  casuist,  he  had 
much  in  common  with  those  theologians  who  lay  bare  the 
muscles,  who  tear  off  the  moral  skin,  that  they  may  observe  more 
clearly.  There  are  few  persons  wlio  would  discuss  the  Liberty 
of  Speech  nowadays,  from  the  same  point  of  view  as  our  author. 
The  world  has,  we  fancy,  gained  something  since  his  day  ;  there 
are  some  noble  things  said  in  its  pages,  but  it  is  sorrowful  to 
think  that  they  should  ever  have  been  regarded  as  noble  human 
truths,  axioms  innate  to  our  moral  conscience  and  conscious¬ 
ness.  The  world  has  left  behind  it  as  first  principles,  doctrines 
which  savoured  of  heresy  in  that  age — the  thoughtful  world, 
the  world  that  rules  opinion.  There  is  another  world,  a  world  of 
imbecile  ignorance,  a  world  lagging  in  the  rear  of  things,  which 
does  not  even  yet  keep  up  with  the  ‘  Liberty  of  Prophesying.'  It 
still  remains  like  the  Areopagitica,  a  monument  of  the  thought 
and  the  majesty  of  our  language  ;  it  is  so  honourable  to  human 
nature,  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  was  the  result,  not  of  the 
author's  exile  and  his  Church's  sorrows,  but  of  his  convictions 
and  his  hopes  ;  and  certainly  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  reprove  ;  its 
tender  and  gentle  spirit  excites  our  affectionate  lubniration  ;  let  us 
hojx)  the  report  of  the  author’s  penitence  is  founded  in  mistake. 
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have  here  before  us  two  volumes  rich  in  interesting 
T  »  reading  and  suggestion,  to  which  we  have  long  intended 
calling  the  attention  of  our  readers,  and  which  would  well  repay 

*  Ihstory^  of  Chrintian  Names,  By  the  Author  of  the  **  Heir  of  llcd- 
clyHe,”  &c.  2  vols.  Parker,  Son,  and  Bourn. 
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more  attention  than  we  can  p;ive  to  them  now.  The  excellent 
author  has  produced  a  book,  evidently  the  accumulation  of*  many 
yc'ars  of  patient  reading,  the  most  ])opular,  indeed  the  only 
acc(‘ssil)le  book  of  the  kind  of  any  promise,  on  which  we  can 
readily  lay  our  hands.  The  writer  says  much  has  been  written 
upon  the  x/o-name,  a  com])aratiyely  modern  invention,  while  the 
individual,  or  as  we  term  it,  the  Christian  name,  has  barely 
received  here  and  there  a  casual  notice  from  English  authors, 
and  has  seldom  been  tnuited  collectively  or  comparatively. 
This  is  true,  but  is  it  not  also  true,  that  while  the  history,  tlie 
religion,  and  the  character  of  a  nation  is  stamped  uj)on  the 
individuals  in  the  names  which  they  bear,  that  the  history  of 
the  surname  is  very  frequently  the  history  of  the  Christian 
naiiH',  and  so  the  contrary.  The  two  are  inextricably  related  in 
the  history  of  the  s])irit  of  nomenclature,  we  can  therc'forc 
only  see  in  Miss  Yonge’s  very  instructive  and  admirahK' 
volunu's,  a  successful  elibrt  to  show  how  Christ  ianity  has  sancti¬ 
fied  nomenelaturt*  by  drawing  into  its  use  barbarie  nann's,  the 
signs  of  wild  natural  forms  and  forees,  or  the  signs  oj*  lovely 
and  beautiful  things,  or  how  it  has  created  names  from  its  sym¬ 
bols,  wherewith  to  crown  its  faithful  or  baptized  ones.  We  also 
find  innumerable  instances  of  names  lying  embedded  like  old 
fossils  in  language — signs  of  a  i>aganism  which  has  flowed  over 
the  ]H‘oples  and  nations,  but  has  retired.  lUit  in  every  handling 
of  the  subject  we  have  a  ti  idy  interesting  book. 

It  is  of  course  a  most  interesting  question  ^liss  Yonge  seeks 
to  answer.  Whence  came  all  the  (diristian  names  now  in  use  in 
Christendom It  is  a  vast  epiestion,  too,  for  it  touches  upon  all 
(h'partments  of  (‘thnologieal  and  ethnograjdiieal  study;  it  stirs 
up  iiupiiries  philological  and  historical,  and  it  turns  u])  the 
earth  far  below  the  surface  of  ordinary  reading.  Of  com  se,  the 
volunu's  before  us  are  intmuh'd  for  general  readers,  who  have 
not  time  or  dis])osition  to  dig  into  the  vast  and  shadowy  in- 
(piiries  which  stretch  interminably  along  like  the  long  winding 
vistas  and  chambers  of  Egyptian  tombs,  chambei's  of  iniag(‘ry 
and  mystery.  Set  a  Oerman  to  talk  on  such  a  subject,  and  he 
would  serve  his  hearers  as  Bishop  Berkeley  did  his  r(‘ad(Ts, 
when  he  promised  them  the  ])erusal  of  an  essay  on  ‘  rar-Wat('r,’ 
and  mount ('d  from  it  to  a  discussion  on  Platonism  and  the 
Trinity.  And  no  wonder  that  names  shoidd  become  such  air- 
balloons,  for  all  languag(‘  and  all  philosophy  is  only  a  light 
naming  of  things — a  si(/n/ifftra  reraat^  as  our  poor  Bidimimistic 
friend  will  have  it — such  men  hav(*  a  very  mystic  and  idi<*tic 
way  of  talking,  but  let  us  list<‘n  to  him  awhih' — “  Languag(‘/’ 
says  the  Behmeiiist,  “  is  a  poor  efibrt  to  extract  the  essence  and 
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^  mystery  of  being — to  luuig  a  bibel  round  the  tiling,  and  so 

‘  to  say  this  is  its  essential  self,  the  name  is  to  the  thing  evi'ii 

‘  like  the  seal  is  to  the  wax  ;  the  wax  is  dumb  without  the  seal, 

‘  but  when  the  seal  is  stamped  upon  it  the  wax  speaks.  And 

‘without  the  knowledge  inipliecl  in  the  name — the  sign — 

‘all  nature  is  dumb  and  void  of  uiuhTstanding ;  or,  it  is  as 

‘the  hammer  to  the  bell,  which,  but  for  its  striking,  would 

‘  be  silent ;  and  hence  language  seems  so  divine,  for  that  it 

‘  teaches  us  how  all  human  properties  proceed  from  one,  having 

‘all  one  root  and  mother.  Else,  one  man  could  not  understand 

‘  another  in  the  sound,  for  all  sounds  are  the  expression  and  the 

‘signation — the  similitude  by  which  the  essence  or  the  ])rin- 

‘  ciple  is  conceived  in  the  form,  and  therefore  is  Adam  said  to 

‘  have  nanu'd  the  creatures  in  the  days  of  his  freedom,  and 

“  knowledge,  and  innocency,  and  it  may  be  not  unnaturally  be- 

“  lieved  that  the  conception  or  cogitation  of  Adam  bore  a  jiro- 

“  portion  with  the  thought  of  Chid  himself.  He  gave  to  things 

“  true  names;  they  were  really  the  very  si<»ns  of  the  innermost 
•  *  •  *  ^  ~ 

“thing;  for  the  visible,  sensible  things  art'  an  essence  oftlu' 

“  invisible,  and  the  name  is  the  expression  of  the  invisible  pro- 

‘lierty  ;  for  the  signature  on  the  form  is  not  the  spirit,  but  it 

“  is  the  receptacle,  the  coli’er,  and  the.  cabiiu't  of  the  spirit.  A 

“hai])  lieth  still,  and  is  dumb;  it  is  not  lu'ard or  undm- 

“  stood  until  it  is  played  on,  and  nature  is  a  dmnb  thing, 

“  although  prepared  for  all  musical  touches  and  tones — 

“everything  sounding  according  to  its  property.  "To  ai’rive, 

“therefore,  at  the  names  of  things  is  to  ari’ivc  at  the  great 

“mystery  of  being,  and  of  b(‘ings,  for  eviuybody  is  a  manifest  a- 

“tion;  the  spirit  is  signed  with  the  body.  Nor  is  there  any- 

“  thing  but  hath  its  soul,  according  to  its  property,  and  the  soul 

“  is  a  k(‘rnel  to  another  body,  for  whatsoever  livi'th  and  grow(‘th 

“  hath  its  seed  in  it,  God  having  compnOiendcd  all  things  in 

“  his  Word,  and  spoken  them  forth  into  a  form.  Thus,  when 

“man  names  things  correctly,  he  enters  through  the  things 

“themselves  into  that  wlnunre  they  ])roc(‘eded  ;  and  thus,  while 

“  language  and  the  science  of  naming  is  the  manifestation  of 

“  God,  it  is  also  that  by  which  the  mind  n‘turns  to  God  ;  and, 

“indci'd,  the  whole  history  and  mystery  of  lying  is  simjdy  the 

“  giving  wrong  names  to  things,  which  is  also  very  (;ommon 

“  now,  insomuch  that  things  cannot  answer  to  their  (.‘all,  as  not 

“knowing  themselves  by  that  name.  Names  also  i»ftcn  stand- 

“  ing  alone,  bodiless,  having  no  real  seal,  or  sign,  or  thing.” 

This  has  been  seen  a  long  time,  that  all  language?  is  the 
science  of  names.  It  should  seem  that  nuMi  are  thoroughly 
in  earnest  about  getting  proper  names  for  things,  and  especially 
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invisible  spiritual  things.  Almost  all  the  bigotry  and  intolo- 
ranee  in  the  world  is  only  a  dispute  about  names,  the  dis])iitaiif8 
having  really  no  idea  about  the  thing  signified.  Gibbon  has 
alter  his  usual  fashion  satirised  the  verbal  disturbances  of  tlie 
early  churches  ;  for  it  has  been  so  that  a  syllable  has  set  iin 
empire  on  fire.  The  Trisagion — Thrice  Holy — with  the  addi¬ 
tion  obnoxious  to  the  heretics,  of  that  One,  “who  was  crucified  lor 
us,’’  was  ehanted  in  the  cathedral  of  Antioch  bv  advei’se  choirs, 
“  and  when,”  siiys  the  historian,  with  that  gusto  whicdi  never 
deserts  him  when  either  Christ  is  to  be  insulted  or  Christians 
exhibit  their  frailty,  “  their  lungs  were  exhausted  they  laid 
“  recourse  to  the  more  solid  arguments  of  sticks  and  stones.” 
^lan  is  verv  nice  in  his  discrimination  about  his  names ; 
furious  were  the  contests  about  the  difference  of  a  single  syl¬ 
lable  between  the  llomoousians  and  llomoiousians ;  but  tliis 
is  jierhaps  beside  the  point,  excepting  so  far  as  it  jnoves  tliat 
even  ignorance  is  wiser  than  it  knows;  and  in  the  narrow 
fencings  and  limitations  of  speech  it  is  possible  to  walk  up 
and  down  in  a  name.  I’recision  is  a  wonderful  function  in  lan¬ 
guage,  but  infinite  signification  is  another  wonderful  function, 
the  ])ower  to  label  material  things  with  essential  and  spiritual 
meanings.”  AVhether,  with  Mr.  Tooke,  we  maintain  that 
the  ])articles  of  every  language  teach  whither  to  direct,  and 
where  to  stop  our  iiupiiries,  since  wherever  the  evident  nu'au- 
ing  and  origin  of  the  particles  of  any  language  can  be  found 
there  is  the  certain  source  of  the  whole.  There  is  no  word,  we 
l>olieve,  in  any  language,  which  may  not,  to  quote  a  figure  fnuu 
the  same  eminent  writer,  be  traced  home  to  its  familv  and  ori- 
gin,  and  that  origin  will  be  found  to|lK'  some  efiort  to  sign  and  seal 
and  inscribe  some  essential  essence.  Whether,  with  ^Ir.  1  jocke,  we 
believe  them  to  be,  as  in  the  case  of  conjunctions,  “  the  marking 
“  of  some  stands,  turns,  limitations,  and  excejdions  of  the  mind.’ 
Kven  Mr.  Tooke’s  “  brutish  inarticulate  interjection  which  has 
“  nothing  to  do  with  speech,  and  is  only  the  miserable  refugt‘  of 
“  the  s]>eeohless,  and  upon  the  downfal  of  whi(di  he  ])erceives 
“  the  dominion  of  8])eeeh  tol)e  erected  when  it  is  honest,  is  the 
painful  sighing  for  names  which  cannot  be  found,  a  groaning 
which  cannot  be  uttered,  the  transcendentalism  of  language; 


the  sign  of  the  too  8]>iritual  and  abstract  eoncejdion,  or  perha])s, 
more  ])ro])erly,  the  emotion.  Thus  all  criticism  is  a  ])oor  ('llort 
at  accuracy  in  the  science  ol‘  naming,  ^lan  seeks  to  im])rison 
etenial  and  infinite  conceptions  in  little  words  ;  and  we  behold 
some  sad  instances  in  our  day  on  all  sides  alike,  in  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  iK'lief  and  unbelief,  of  the  ])ainful  dis})osition  toattem])! 
the  making  words  n  ]X'rfect  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  invisi- 
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l)le,  ])orhaps  of  infinite  tilings ;  as  wise  as  lie  wlio  would  imprison 
all  electricity  in  a  dewdrop,  or  thunderstorms  in  a  niitsliell. 
Words  may  be  true  and  real  words,  but  they  can  be  only  rela- 
tiyely  so.  Kyen  as  a  book  may  be  a  true  and  real  book,  but 
can  only  partially  represent  the  soul  of  the  writer. 

Ihit  where  are  Miss  Yonge’s  yolumes  all  this  time?  AVe  can 

assure  our  readers  that  they  will  lind  none  of  this  unwise  dis- 

« 

cussion  in  her  pleasant  Essays  ;  but  we  sujipose  we  had  intended 
to  say  that  Christianity  has  sought,  eyen  in  giying  names  to  its 
disciples,  to  harnionize  the  designation  to  the  character,  and  to 
jiroduce  a  correspondence  between  the  sign  and  the  person 
signitied  ;  of  course,  here  also  peryerting  man  lea  yes  the  stamp 
of  his  own  iiiture  and  mind;  he  seeks  nsually  in  primitiye 
societies  to  decorate  his  children  with  the  most  grand  and 
imaginatiye  forms  of  nature.  The  poi'tical  names  of  the  lied 
Indians  are  well  known,  and  Longfellow  has  especially  made  us 
familiar  with  their  Alinnehaha  (Laughing  AVater) ;  Pratipinat, 
( f]agle’sXest)  ;AVabishaw  (the  Red  Leaf) ;  OjKiuTanga  (theCreat 
Elk) ;  Alawhooskau  (the  AVliite  (Uoud).  Other  regions  haye 
names  not  so  sonorous  and  poetical.  The  Kaflirs  name  their 
children  from  the  remembrance  of  circumstances  at  the  time  of 
their  birth.  A  child,  born  when  the  lung-sickness  was  de- 
yastating  the  cattle  at  Natal,  was  called  by  the  name  of  laing- 
sick.  A  girl  from  the  Loyalty  Isles,  in  the  Pacific,  was  AVasi  (the 
Tree,  or  Little  Cdiattering  Bird).  Perhaps,  cpieer  as  the  names 
were,  the  negro  who  had  been  in  the  Cape  Coi’])s,  and  ealled  his 
children  by  the  words  of  command.  Right-about-face  and  Left- 
shoulder-forward,  only  illustrated  a  yery  general  practice,  and 
one  which  we  might  find  many  illustrations  of  among  our  own 
soldiers  and  sailors.  This  is  indeed  the  spirit  of  all  ])i*imitiye 
nomenclature;  of  the  Greek,  “the  language  which  may  be 
“  said  neyer  to  haye  died;”  of  “  the  Celtic,  which  still  liyes  in 
“  its  corners  of  the  world;”  or  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  almost  killed 
by  the  Norman  Conquest;  and  more  especially  in  the  Hebrew, 
from  our  more  intimate  knowledge  with  its  habit  of  family 
naming.  Aliss  Yonge  is  almost  too  generous  we  fancy  to  non¬ 
conformity  when  she  says, 

Noacontbrinity  leaves  its  mark  in  its  virtue-names  and  its  Scrij)lure 
names,  the  latter  sometimes  of  the  wildest  kind.  Talithacumi  was  the 
daughter  ot‘  a  baptist.  A  clergyman  has  hc'cn  desired  to  christen  a  hoy 
‘‘Alas,”  the  i)arents  supposing  that  “Alas!  my  brother,”  was  a  call  on 
the  name  of  the  disobedient  ])roj»het.  There  is  a  floating  tradition  of 
”  Acts  ”  being  chosen  for  a  fifth  son,  whose  elder  brothers  had  been 
Called  after  the  four  Evangelists;  and  even  *  beelzebub’  being  uttered 
by  a  godfather  at  the  font. 
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4^^  C\rU^:i*.iM 

An::r.g:  olht-r  prvp*.'*?^^!  m.iv  be  i::eiiT:or.t^  **  Elibrl?/* 

some  p^.pie  ptr*i:i:c*i  :o  :btir  Xiiu^ily.  ioz  i:  wi<  i~  '.bt*: 

jriziriihcr*?  rock?:  and  5<-  i:  wi5,  r<i~^  f  :hi  b>A>  .  :lt 

old  La:!::  mAL^er  of  00*^1  nienciLj  ah  fr.n:  a  Kvk.  •*  V.d..- 

*':le  ah!  i^rvlcvAblc**  :>  a1>'  ?o:d  :o  hAVt  l«eeH  in'.cHdtx;  :!r  a  child. 
the  auihcrlty  of  AH  en^Avinj  :h  ah  old  wAtoh;  a:..:  ah  uh:. 

^ir  of  twin?  wtrv'  prv9<H:ed  for  the  iH:jx>>::::n  of  Juvit^r  .:h  i  ^.*r..v.. 
exAHf*  their  piArentA  :h:Hj:h:  then:  pretty  H.iH:e>  aha  *•  *:..:!  htAri  w. 
hfHl.** 

.Vnd  aiTiin, 

Ih  sp^Akin^  of  HngldHi  wc  include  not  only  our  colonies  but  A:Htri».A. 
There  our  habitA  are  cxi»^^r.»t<.\i.  There  is  much  u>s  ei  :ht  htr\  d:- 
tary :  much  more  of  the  Ihirltan  and  literary  vein.  Sv'ripurx 
here  conspicuous,  suvh  as  Hephzibah.  Xcah.  Obad:.ih.  HirAin.  aii  tbirx 
common- place.  Virtut-s  of  all  kinds  douHsh.  and  coin.'ijTes  ;'vr\  s.'hu- 
timt^  to  be  found,  even  suoh  as  •*  Haiwn  to  bi\AU><.  tht  VAriH:> 
happened  to  le  in  Canada  at  the  lime  of  the  birth. 

*•  PtabkHiy  l>uty  fKrhajvs  kcej^s  a  store. 

With  washinj  tubs,  and  wigs,  and  Nv.\tVrs  >t^vki\l : 

And  l>r.  Uua*.kenK>x  prvvlaiins  the  euro 
Of  such  as  ar\  with  any  illiuss  dv.>:kt\l : 

IHsh  Alcibiad«."s  hold>  out  a  lure 
Of  >u:ulry  articKs,  all  nicely  vxx>kvel : 

And  Ph<.xion  Arlstidts  Franklin  Tibbs, 

St  11s  riblviis,  laces,  oajes,  and  slobK  ring-bibs.** 

In  a  very  re^markable  and  oompredionsive  inannor  tIum' 
volumes  illustrate  how  man  is  in  himsedt  a  kind  of  mior^vosiu. 
For  if  he  has  in  many  language's  iianuxi  all  things  and  creatures, 
all  thinss  and  ereatui\'s  have  Wn  made  to  viold  luck  their 

s.  « 

names  to  him.  In  Helena  we  have  *HAo»c  the  sun.  coining 
forth  again  as  the  Lady  KlaNiie  of  the  Kound  Table.  Kllcn  and 
Fleanor,  v^c.,  v’te.  We  have  names  from  the  Latin  tor 

lamb;  and  ay  roc  aguos'  sciorixl  or  pure:  the  two  etyiuologie^ 
uniting  in  Agnes,  one  of  the  sweetest  of  Christian  names,  varv- 
ing  to  Ifies.  as  the  Sjxiniaixis  make  it,  to  Inesila,  and  in  i>ld 
Knglish  to  Agiieta,  in  Welsh  to  AVst,  in  Manx  to  Nosie.  in 
Italian  to  Agnesi.  We  have  Maoy  a  ivarl :  a 

gh>rious  name  itself,  deriwxl  from  the  Fei'sian  term  for  the 
jewel  Mervarid  ^ohild  of  light L  Flven  the  nunm,  as  Haute  calls 
her,  “  la  gran  Margherita.*^  name  s<.>uiuling  some  of  the  swtx'tcst 
and  strongest  ehoixls  of  history,  made  classical  hv  (ux'thc.  as 
(iretchen.  llunning  through  the  pleas;uit  variations  in  Italian 
ot  iihita,  Rita,  in  Swiss  of  (iretli.  in  fierinan  of  Meta,  in 
Lnglish,  MargtTV,  Meggy,  Leggy, Gritty,  Ac.,  v'ce.  “Smio,”  s:iv> 
iuir  author,  “  would  have  us  Indieve  that* the  Lnglish  *  Leggy.’  i> 
“  the  n'lnains  of  the  Danish  ^a  girl),  the  wonl  that  has 
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UVr.i'v. 


>u!rortxi  th:»:  >:ar:lir.g  ohani:\'  :ho  ot*  the  I'ic  :ravi 
Wr.i>tiO:  o!uv  tho  ^V:^^Y.:u'l  :ho  maidou  s  c^vvluc  .  ' 
:ho  !s;'Ju:a:u':\  v>f  :ho  blosstxi  Vr;^;:; !  **  ba  our  author 

thir.ks  >'o  have  Chrv>nda  tho  c^ddou  .  lu  l.uov.  atul  l.uouijs 
a:ui  l/aouuia,  Nvo  ^.vrtaiu'y  have  l.uoiior  :  hu:  tho  ^'utlo  l.%ru 
r.twi  uo:  trx'iuMo  a:  <uoh  a  rt'Iatioush:}'.  l.uoitor  \s  uo  ^'rvUauo 
or  Siitauio  tit'o.  :t  is  tho  l^atiu  l.uvi torus  tho  li^ht  hnttcx'r  : 
l.uko  is  tho  lirxvk  vvutraotiou  ot‘ l.uoauus  or  l.uoiauus,  t'rvnu  /W. 
li^rht,  tho  i\vt  /‘?»o,  ivumiou  to  all  luiU^r.ur\'^H\itt  lattcua^'s.  I'ho 
old  olorcytuau  tuwl  uot  thon'tor\'  havo  Kvtt  Sv'  tVi^htou^xl.  who. 
pu/iiUxl  bv  tho  r\'ply  ot*  tho  s^x'ttsors,  whott  a^kixl  tho  ohild*s 
r.aiuo,  **  l.uov.  sir.*’  oxolaiiuixl.  **  l.uoit'or!  I  shall  ^ivo  him  uo 
"such  uaiuo :  I  shall  oall  hitu  tlohu.*’  and  so  aooorxliucly 
ohristoiuxl  tho  uuluoky  ^irl.  Torhaps  tho  old  ^'utlotuau  would 
uot  havo  dvvliiuxl  tho  uatuo  l.uoy.  ptvttv  v>ld  Kuirlish  uamo. 
altluni^h  rx'ally  otymolo^ioally  tho  s;uuo  with  l.uoitor.  Wo  havo 
a  r.uv  ot*  F'  *r,'  wo  haNO  (^‘{'\;  tho  oli\o  .  N>hioh  livos  also 

ii\l‘Iivor.  and  in  tho  Fivnoh  Olivior.  and.  with  somodoubts  alvut 
i\u\'uta^\  in  iMiviorw  Wo  havo  :h<'  r\\<r\  in  Kosiu  aud  luvsiilia, 
luvii^iuno.  and  Kosi'tta.  tho  liortuan  Kosohott.  and  tho  Italian 
lu^ina :  also  in  Kos^dvlla.  and  luvsiimond,  and  Kosidinil.  Wo 
havo  tho  violot  in  Violanto.  a  namo  iHX'urrini;  prinoi^vdly  in  tho 
S^nith  ot*  Knuu'o :  tho  s:nno  namo  ohatto'^l  to  Yolando.  or 
\olotto.  in  othor  |xtrts  ot*  V'rattoo.  Wo  havo  rv  V/v  in  Lillian. 
Lolia.  Loila.  and  l^otius.  Tho  .\intyJ  orii^inatos  somo  noblo 


uairos. 


It  apjvai's  natural  to  rx'tor  Laurx'utius  diiwt  to  jho  hay  or 

laur'i'  ;  hut  thoro  is  loason  to  think  tltat  it.  as  woll  as  tho  iro.  m\i>t 
itv'  lurtluT  Kick  to  tho  dim  vosti^os  ot  oarly  Uoman  m\tholoj;y.  Kivni 
tho  Ktrusoaiis  tho  Komaiis  loarnl  tho  U'autit’ul  idoa  ot*  j:uariian  spirits 
annind  thoir  hoarths.  whom  thov  oallovl  hv  tho  Ktnis/an  \Norvl  Ai»*  or 
luoanin^  lorvl  or  mastor.  Tho  >pirits  ot*  i:roat  statosmoii  or  hoivt  s 
Koaiuo  piihho  oj/  rs.  atui  watoho\i  on  or  tiio  wolt'arx'  ot'  tho  oily  ;  thoso  o( 
mon.  or  innooont  infants  undor  forty  ilaN  s  old,  Nvoro  tho  faros  of 
thoir  homo  and  family.  'I'hoir  imaj:os.  oovorod  with  doji-skins,  and 
'vith  tho  ni:uro  of  a  doj;  Ivsido  thorn,  wotv  plaotnl  Ivsivio  ovory  hoarlh  ; 
iuid.  ouriously  enough,  aiv  tho  orii^n  of  tho  namo  do^.  still  appUtal  to 
tho  supports  on  oithor  sido  of  a  woihI  tiiv-plaoo.  Tlu'V  woiv'  ma\lo  ti» 
partake  in  ovory  housohold  fostival:  oups  NVt'iv'  sot  apart,  in  Nvhioli  a 
pv^rtion  of  every  meal  was  pouriHi  out  to  thorn ;  tho  vimn;:  hriiio.  on 
htiiiiT  oarriod  aoross  hor  husband  s  thivsludd,  mailo  lu  r  fu>t  oN'isanot' 
to  thoso  housohold  spirits  of  his  lamily  ;  ami  on  tho  noiu's,  idos.  ami 
valoiids  of  oaoh  month,  or  whon  tho  mastor  n'turnod  ft\'m  tho  w.ar,  v>r 
Nii  any  othor  oooasion  of  joy,  tho  laros  Nvoro  orv>Nvnod  with  wroaths  ami 
Jtarlauds.  Pairs  of  laivs  stooii  in  niohos  at  tho  ontranoo  ot  tho  streets  ; 
^thor  liiTi's  guarded  districts  in  tiie  oountrv;  ami  the  laros  ot  all  Koine 
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had  a  temple  to  themselves,  where  stood  twin  human  liguies  with  a 
dog  between  them.  All  these  lares  wore  green  erowns  on  festal  days 
especially  on  those  of  Iriuinpli ;  and  thus  tliere  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  evergreen,  whose  leaves  were  specially  approj)riate(l  to  the  jmrpose, 
was  theuce  culled  laurus,  as  the  ])oi)lar  w  as  from  forming  the  ]»eople’s 
crowns.  The  special  feast  of  the  lares  w'as  on  the  ‘22nd  of  Deoe  iiiIk'!', 
and  it  was  immediately  followed  by  that  of  a  female  deity  called  Lara, 
Lurunda,  Larentia,  l..aureiitia,  or  Acca  Laurentia,  Avho  was  ealled  in 
corrupt  old  J/atin  genita  t/iana  (good  mother),  received  the  saeritice  of  a 
dog,  and  it  was  entreated  that  no  good  doniastic  slave  might  depart. 

Laureiitius,  as  a  name,  does  not  occur  in  early  history  ;  but  it  belonged 
to  the  gentle  Koman  deacon  who,  on  the  10th  of  August,  258,  showed 
the  “poor  and  the  maimed,  the  halt  and  the  blind,”  as  the  treasurers 
of  the  Church,  and  was  martyred,  by  being  roasted  oii  bars  of  iron,  over 
a  lire.  Constantine  built  a  church  on  his  tomb,  and  seven  other  churehes 
at  Koine  are  likewise  dedicated  to  him.  Tope  Adrian  gave  some  of 
his  relics  to  Charlemagne,  who  took  them  to  Slrasburg,  and  thus 
rendered  him  one  of  tlie  regnant  saints  in  (jcrinany,  where  the  ]»revalen(o 
of  shooting  stars  on  the  night  of  his  feast  has  occasioned  thos(‘  meteors 
to  be  called  St.  Lorenz’s  s])arks.  In  fact,  his  gentle  nature,  hispi'culiar 
martyrdom,  and  his  church  at  Koine,  caused  him  to  be  a  saint  of 
universal  popularity ;  and  a  fresh  interest  w  as  conferred  on  him,  in 
Spanish  eyes,  by  riiilli])  11. ’s  belief  that  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin, 
fought  on  his  day,  was  won  by  his  intercession,  and  consequent 
dedication  of  the  gridiron-])alace  convent  of  the  Escurial  to  him. 

Kesides  the  original  saint,  England  owns  St.  Laureiitius  among  the 
band  of  Koman  missionaries  who  accompanied  St.  Augustine,  and,  in 
succession,  became  archbishops  of  Canterbury.  AVhen  England,  in  her 
turn,  sent  forth  missionaries,  another  Laurence  ])reached  the  Word  in 
the  Xorth,  with  such  elfect  as  to  comjiel  the  Trollds  themselves  to  be* 
come  church  builders,  much  against  their  will,  and  to  leave  his  name, 
cut  down  into  its  primitive  form,  as  a  favourite  in  all  Scandinavia.  In 
Inland,  Laurenci*,  whose  name  1  strongly  susjiect  to  have  been  Laghair, 
a  son  of  ^lauiiee  O'Tuathail,  of  Leinster,  was  archbishop  of  Dublin  at 
the  time  of  the  conquest  by  the  Norman  adventurers,  and  was  thus 
brought  into  close  eonnection  with  Canterbury  and  w  ith  Koine,  knitting 
the  lirst  of  the  links  that  have  made  the  Irish  so  abject  in  their  devotion 
to  the  Kapal  See.  It  was  ])robably  on  this  account  that  he  was 
canoniz(‘d,  but  he  was  also  memorable  as  one  of  the  builders  ol  St. 


I’atiiek’s  cathedral  at  Dublin,  and  for  his  charities  during  a  terrible 
famine,  when  he  sui)ported  as  many  as  ,‘500  destitute  children.  It  is 
he  who  has  rendered  Lanty  and  Larry  so  common  among  the  Irish 
]>easantrv.  Kesides  all  these,  the  modern  Venetian  saint,  Lorenzo  lus- 
tiniani,  worthily  maintained  the  honour  of  the  Christian  name  already 
so  illustiious  in  exedlence,  and  it  has  ever  since  continued  in  high 


esteem  cverywhcK*,  thougli,  jierha]>s,  less  common  in  England  than  on 
the  Continent,  (lerrnany,  perhaps,  is  the  jdace  of  its  special  reign  ; 
and  in  the  Harz  mountains,  to  bow  awkwardly  is  called  hnimmcr  Lonnz 
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The  field  covered  by  Teutonic  nonieiiclature,  is  a  very  largo 
one,  and  to  us  especially  interesting ;  it  not  only  shows  how  tlie 
wild  and  wonderliil  imagination  of  our  forelathers  associated 
every  object  of  nature  with  human  interest,  but  it  is  interesting 
as  exhibiting  the  etymologies  of  some  of  the  most  cmnmon  names 
among  ourselves.  In  Franeisy  we  have  the  modern  form  of  the 
old  Fret/y  it  is  also  synonymous  with  free,  and  fresh  ;  tliis  is 
Fridolv,  and  Frederick,  and  Frank,  and  l^'ranklin  and  Francis. 
In  the  homely  name  of  William ,  we  have  tlie  exjiression  of  the 
most  ])rominent  faith  of  the  Teutonic  mind — its  belief  in  AVill 
— ho  embodied  it  in  his  mythology,  lligh-lmarted  faith  in  the 
free  and  individual  mind,  that  it  embodied  itself  in  the 
Valkyries,  the  choosers,  the  Wala,  the  Volusjia,  the  inspiration 
of  prophecy ;  and  thus  in  innumerable  forms  it  keejis  its  place 
among  Christian  names  as  Guillim,  AVillebald,  AVilhelmina, 
ke.y  ke.y  ^Q.  Thus,  Henry  is  the  modern  form  of  the  ancient 
lleindale. 

The  porter  of  Valhall  is  lleimdall,  the  son  of  nine  sisters,  who 
watches  at  the  further  end  of  the  rainbow-hridge  Jli frost  to  guard  the 
yEsir  from  the  giants.  He  sleeps  more  liglitly  than  a  bird,  can  see  a 
hundred  leagues  by  day  or  night,  and  can  hear  the  grass  growing  in 
the  fu'lds,  and  the  wool  on  the  slieep’s  backs.  He  bears  in  one  hand  a 
sword,  in  the  other  a  trumpet,  the  sound  of  which  resounds  throughout 
the  universe. 

When  the  powers  of  evil  break  loose,  Heimdall  will  rouse  the  gods  to 
their  last  conflict  by  a  blast  of  his  trunij)et,  and  in  the  struggle  will 
kill  and  be  killed  hj’  Loki. 

His  name  is  explained  by  heimy  home,  and  dathy  powerful.  The 
latter  half  is  in  Anglo-Saxon  deally  in  old  High  German  ielloy  and  in 
the  old  Norse  dullry  whence  Dalla  is  found  as  a  name  in  the  Land- 
namahoh. 

Heim  is  in  Ulfhilas  both  a  field  and  a  village?,  and  tlie  Anglo-Saxon 
uses  the  word  ham  in  a  similar  manner,  as  is  still  shown  in  the  diminu¬ 
tive  hamlet,  for  a  small  village,  as  well  as  in  the  ham  that  concludes 
many  local  names.  At  the  same  time,  the  word  slightly  alterc'd 
assumed  with  us  that  closer,  dearer,  warmer  sense  whicli  is  expre.ssed 
by  the  terms,  heim,  hiemmCy  hjeniy  hamCy  and  homey  in  all  the  laithful- 
hearted  Teutonic  race,  yet  which  is  so  little  comprehended  by  our 
southern  relatives,  that  they  absolutely  have  no  ])ower  of  (‘xpressing 
such  an  idea  as  “  It’s  hame,  and  it’s  liame,  and  it’s  hanie.” 

Even  in  their  heathenism  ‘Mrue  to  the  kindred  ixdnts  of  heaven  and 
their  home,”  the  gua!dian  of  the  dwelling  of  the  brave  sjurits  of  the 
(lead  was  made  by  the  Northmen  no  grim  Cerberus  nor  gloomy  Ciiaron, 
but  the  Home  ruler. 

And  though  Heimdaller  nowhere  occurs  as  a  name,  yet  the  old 
German  lleiiuirich  is  almost  identical  with  it ;  though  it  should  be 
observed  that  heim  is  a  commencement  peculiar  to  the  Germans ;  we 


originutins  either  with  the 
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tlte  tvsurroot."  n  ",  J  ‘•'•''ve<tlio  .soal  of 

Ki-alitudo,  and  n'lnios  of  Vl  '***^  itainos  of  tliaid<fidiio.ss  and 

III.'  ..1.1  ii.'i.,,.,,  |„„.;i„.„',.  )i  ” . . 

sliow  to  our  ri''i(Ior^  fli  \  i  Juno  said  oiiou^di  to 

iiainosiakotlifon'.d,  snoo  eonrso  wliioli  Clnislian 

through  inanv  dAtiiiios^  onVV”*  ”7'**-"’”^  ’  '"’"nle  nanio  travels 

<d-  C^rnstiatt-tn'mlor  S.  .  ,  -  '""’'y  <l.v»asties 

nanios  of  tho  ( )ld 'r«ist.o  * '*'y  r  *’*  most  dislingtii.sliod 

author  to  rooito  tlio  lii -i'  e  "e  must  j)onnit  mir 

....  . ,  ..  ‘“■"'"'■y  "I  'l‘e'  vorhal  dynasties  of  Jaeol.:- 

stanecs  of  their  Idrth'''*  ealled  (foni  the  eirtina- 

heing  derived  Iroin  <uh  tlie*’lie,'.r  .“‘"'y’  “V'l  Ja’iikob,  the  latter  wonl 
••  lie  took  his  brother  bv’the  heel  ’itr  !''»  "  I”''’!’’"'' 

•'M'l'Uig  U|>.  eontirnieil  the  mother’s  !• I  '"’"’ 
that  "the  elder  should  serve  the  vonn.'' .  I"'"''’''"*"  l"vdi<Hoii 

should  supplant  the  older  '‘[  -“l  lhat  the  younircr 

hath  supplanted  me  these  two  tirm.s^'»  »arned  Jacob,  for  he 

Has  accordingly  the  cry  of  Esau, 
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. 

Tl.-  nanu-  of  (his  thinl  of  tho  '•'■  ■■•'*«■>"■<■. 

Rciiorafioiis,  hut  far  on  under  ttio^  kini^ioui  of'n'uM'^‘T- 1*?/ 

Isaial.  doclaro  that  in  tl.e  tiu.c  of  tlu  HTios  o'J^  h  ^ 
sliould  call  himself  hv  the  nainc of  Jacoh  ”  Ti  '  ^  l”*rch  “another 

that  men  of  all  nations  shm"l.l  th.',:,:':':"""- ''"’'''f 

seed  ol  Jacoh;  hut  it  is  very  prohahle  (hat  (ho  I 

inter, uctin.  the  ,,ro,,hccies  le.l  (  ,e  t  literally 

tho  .^0  Of  Jacoh,  Ion,  heforc  tl.«so  of  hiSl^^ 

porii  m:;;;:,,:;  a^^s  r"  'r\“' 

nieaiit  for  Jacoh,  is  shown  by  its  e(ymoloA- -'as  it’lir'  ‘ 

su,,,dan(er,  hy  its  likeness  in  souiufto  Yacouh  t  o 

aiiioii,  (he  Arabs,  and  hy  the  faet  that  the  A  L  I-  l  I”  "'-  1 

Jichemiah  stands  uj)  with  Ezra  to  read  the  law  /  ’Vi” 

lionk  of  Es.lras,  written  ori,i„:  ll:  ,  l-’l’  -  >■  t'u- 

Sc.  fre.,uent  was  this  j;:kohos  amonl  (1^  re  u J  ^ 
occurs  in  the  royal  ‘’•one‘ilo«*-v  iii  ai  ^  n  turind  Jews  that  it 

I-;::.';:  . .  ;L' ^  :!::: 

n.«.^e  that  he'had  ..reSed  th  :  '  ‘=l«*te,u..l.  A  belief 

nns  the  ,d"c;  of  h  dSh  vo-  T  "'«•  ‘he  holy  .-ity 

hrouLdit  tn  r'  r  *  •  3  0t  it  was  declared  that  his  relics  wero 

Ir;  '  ,  n  t  AH. /D-lllva  t  “  'v'-i<  ^a 

nrose  u'hat  Ini  r  '  T";  ■  ^  "‘'“■■‘I 

Apostolus  Aten’s  t  ^  .  '  I'ntin  the  shrine  of  Saiictus  Jacobus 

•'»  mi.l«lor.  «l«.n.  I,„uie  iviil,  . 

saint  was  r.i  X  i  n  Tr  ;  ‘  representation  of  the 

l.road-leayedhat  o  -.1  «  ‘rine.  staff  in  hand,  and  in  his 

‘■■nld.ans  prlahl’y  oF  Fit  PectenJavohaoo,, 

sidererl  ^  ^  pilRrims  fare,  hut  which  led  to  oysters  heimr  eon 

1'n.t  daj  IS  the  reminiscenee  of  his  shrine,  and  testifies  to  his  Tm- 
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mense  popularity,  llis  saintly  title  had  become  so  iiicorporatcil  with 
his  name  that  his  votaries  w’ere  in  some  perplexity  where  to  separate 
them,  and  in  Castile  his  votaries  were  christened  Tiago  or  Diego. 
Even  as  early  as  the  tenth  century  the  Cid’s  father  was  Don  Diego  de 
Hivar,  and  he  himself  Don  llodrigo  Diaz  dc  Bivar,  Diaz  being  the 
patronymic. 

In  I ‘207  ^faria,  Queen  of  Aragon,  considering  her  infant  son  and 
heir  to  have  been  granted  at  the  especial  intercession  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  resolved  to  baptize  him  after  one  of  their  number,  and  impar¬ 
tially  to  decide  which  — 

“  'f  welve  waxen  tapers  she  hath  made 
III  size  and  weight  the  same. 

And  to  each  of  these  twelve  tapers 
Hath  been  given  an  Apostle’s  name. 

“  From  that  which  shall  burn  the  longest. 

The  infant  bis  name  should  take. 

And  the  saint  who  owned  it  was  to  he 
His  patron  for  his  name’s  sake.” 

Southey  has  comically  deserib(*d  the  Queen’s  agitations  until  the  vic¬ 
torious  candle  proved  to  b('  that  of  the  great  Saint  of  (Jalieia,  whom 
Aragonese  tongues  called  Jay  me.  The  child  thus  christened  became 
the  glory  of  his  kingdom,  and  was  known  as  El  Concpiestador,  leaving 
Jay  me  to  be  honouralily  borne  by  Kings  of  Aragon,  Majorca,  and  Sicily 
as  long  as  his  family  remained  distinct.  Ciacopo  Apostolo  was  the 
Italian  version  of  the  name,  whence  they  made  their  various  (Jiacopo, 
Jacopo,  (liacomo,  Como,  lachimo,  and  lago,  according  to  their  various 
dialects.  (Jermanv  recurred  to  the  original  Jakob;  hut  the  Freiuh 
coming  home  with  their  own  variety  talked  of  Jiac  Apostol,  and 
name(l  their  children  Jaccpies,  or  fondled  them  as  Jacquot  and  Jacciuc- 
niinot.  The  great  church  of  St.  Jacques,  at  Liege,  spread  the  love  of 
the  name  in  Flanders  as  testified  by  Jacob  von  Arteveldt,  the  Brewer  of 
(ibeiit ;  and  so  universal  tbroughout  F’rance  was  it,  that  Jac([ues 
Bonhoinme  became  the  nickname  of  the  peasantry,  and  was  fearfully 
commemorated  in  the  Jaccpierie,  the  insurrection  of  which  English 
chroniclers  supposed  James  (loodmau  to  have  been  the  leader.  It 
must  have  bemi  wdien  English  and  French  were  mingled  together  in 
the  camps  of  the  Black  Frince  and  Henry  V.  that  Jack  and  Jock  became 
contouiided  together.  Dame  Jack  was  what  Henry  V.  called  the  wild 
Jacqueline  of  Hainault,  who,  like  his  other  Flemish  sister-in-law, 
Jacquette  of  Luxemburg,  must  have  been  named  in  honour  of  the 
saint  ot  Liege.  Edward  YI.’s  nurse,  whom  Holbein  drew  by  the 
sobriquet  ot  Mother  Jack,  was  perhaps  a  Jacquette;  but  the  feminine 
never  took  root  anywhere  hut  in  France,  where  it  is  sometimes  found 
as  Jacobee.  James  had  found  its  way  to  Scotland  ere  the  birth  of 
the  Black  Douglas,  and  was  already  a  national  name  before  it  was  given, 
in  consequence  of  a  vow  of  the  (pieen  of  Robert  III.  to  her  second  son. 
He  was  brought  to  the  throne  by  the  murder  of  his  brother  David, 
Dukeot  Uothsay ;  and  thus  was  the  tirst  of  the  royal  Stuarts  by  whom 
it  wiis  invariably  borne  till  the  sixth  of  the  lino  hoped  to  avert  the 
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destiny  of  his  race  by  choosinj?  for  liis  sons  more  auspicious  names. 
James  and  Jamie  thus  became  ^reat  favourites  iii  Scotland,  and  came  to 
Eni^land  witli  tlie  Stuarts.  It  liad,  indeed,  been  previously  used,  as  by 
the  brave  Lord  James  Audley  under  Kdward  III.,  but  not  so  frecpiently, 
and  tlio  old  English  form  was  actually  Jeames.  Norden  dedicates  his 
‘  Survey  of  Cornwall  ’  to  James  [.  as  Jeames  ;  and  Archbishop  Laud  so 
sp(‘lls  the  word  in  his  correspondence.  In  fact.  Jemmy  and  Jim  are 
the  natural  offsprings  of  Jeames,  as  the  word  was  pronounced  in  the 
best  society  till  the  end  of  the  last  c(*ntury.  Then  the  gentry  spoke 
according  to  the  spelling ;  Jeames  held  his  ground  among  the  lower 
classes,  and  finally — thanks  to  ‘Jeanies’s  Diary’ — has  become  one  of 
the  stock  terms  of  conventional  wit;  and  in  modern  times  Jacobina  ainl 
Jamesina  were  coined  for  female  wear.  Jacobs,  Jacobson,  Jameson,  or 
Jamieson  were  the  surnames.  Jaques,  too,  is  common  in  the  north 
of  England.  Eitz-James,  invented  for  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  shows  its 
novelty  by  the  ill  accordance  of  the  old  French  prefix  witli  the  modern 
English  termination.  James  JI.  likewise  gave  his  name  to  the  gohl 
coin  Jacobus,  and  left  the  sobriquet  Jacobite  to  his  adherents.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  French  religious  order  was  called  the  Jacobin  friars, 
and  certain  pigeons,  whose  crests  (‘inulated  their  hoods  and  bands,  took 
their  name,  which  again  remaiiu'd  to  their  convent  after  they  had  becui 
ejected,  and  it  had  become  a  rendezvous  of  the  most  desperate  of  the 
democrats,  thence  termed  the  Jacobins.  “  You  are  said  to  be  a  Jacobin, 
and  I  a  Jacobite,”  said  Sir  Widter  Scott  to  'rom  Moore,  “  so  we  coinciile 
in  ])olitics  to  a  7!” 

'i'he  Highlanders  call  the  name  llamish:  the  Irish,  Seumuis.  In 
fact,  its  variations  are  almost  heyond  enumeration.  In  Italy  the  full 
name  has  the  three  varieties,  Giacomo,  Jac^opo,  Giacobbe,  so  no  wonder 
the  abbreviations  are  Co])po  and  Lapo,  the  last  explaining  whence 
Nieolo  do  Lapi  obtained  his  surname,  (jiacomini,  Jaeobini,  and  many 
others  are  Italian  family  names;  Franco  shows  Jaequeard,  Jaccpienin, 
and  man}’’  more ;  and  Germany  has  Jacobitz,  Jacobi,  Bopp,  and  other 
renowned  names  therefrom;  Spain,  Diaz  and  Jago,  which  last  has  come 
to  EnghiTid.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  Shakespeare  had  had  the 
original  meaning  of  Jacob  in  his  mind  when  he  took  its  Italian  deriva¬ 
tives  for  his  two  greatest  villains, — I  ago,  who  is  regarded  as  a  master¬ 
piece  of  intidlcctual  wickedness,  and  laehimo,  whose  cruel  stratag(*m 
is  one  of  the  stories  common  to  the  whole  world,  from  the  Highlands 
to  Mount  Etna. 

Among  these  I  have  not  placed  the  Greek  or  Slavonic  Jacobs,  for 
though  all  duo  honour  is  paid  to  both  the  veritable  apostles,  it  is  not 
to  the  mythical  Santiago  de  Compostella,  whom  wo  have  traced  as  tho 
root  of  all  the  Jameses  of  the  West. 

Tho  ndations  of  tho  Ilobrcw  word,  (hamaohy  Jiro  oqually  ro- 
inarkable  ;  this  word  simiifyiiig  favour  or  moroy,  is  tho  root  of  the 
Jowisli  iiaine  llannali,  and  our  nanios  Anno,  Annu',  Annotto, 
Nannotto,  Annabolla,  also  of  Joanna,  and  Joannes,  Joannot, 
Johann,  John,  Jock,  Jack,  and  Hans; — 
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Jack  and  Hans  go  in  company  in  many  a  proverb  in  their  various 
nations.  Jack-piidding  has  its  equivalent  in  llanswurst,  and  in  sundry 
other  uncomplimentary  Johns,  such  as  the  Spanish  Boho  Juan,  answer¬ 
ing  to  Chaucer’s  Jack  fool,  and  the  Italian  Gianni,  from  whom  we  have 
borrowed  our  Zany.  Hars  in  aUen  gaasen  ”  is  not  more  complimentarv 
than  Jack-of-all-trades  and  master  of  none;”  hut  while  the  old 
English  is  “every  Jack  has  his  Jill,”  the  more  polite  French  sav, 
“  Monsieur  rant  hien  Madame^  “  All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack 
a  dull  hoy,”  is  the  acute  saying  of  a  nation  too  prone  to  go  without 
j)lay;  and  very  wise  is  the  German,  “  IVaa  Ilimnchm  nicht  leruen  will, 
lernt  Jlauft  nimmer  uiehr  ” — “  What  little  Jack  will  not  learn,  John  can 
never  learn.” 

It  certainly  is  the  most  frecjuent  and  universal  of  names.  As  to  the  sur¬ 
names  from  John,  they  are  almost  past  reckoning.  Johns,  Johiu's,  Jones, 
Johnson,  Jackson,  Jenkins,  Jenkinson,  Jennings,  are  the  simplest  forms 
in  England.  Maclan  in  Scotland.  Then  again  we  have  Johanny,  Johanot, 
Joannot,  Joanicot,  in  France;  Hansen,  llansemann,  Ilansing,  in  n'gions 
given  to  Hans;  and  in  Holland  the  Jansen,  who,  in  the  Latin  lorin  of 
Jan.senius,  convulsed  the  French  Church  with  the  leaven,  when‘with  the 
Jt'Ruits  refused  to  he  leavened.  Germany  has  Hanschel,  Janecke,  Jaiike, 
and  the  Slavonians  Jankovitz.  Moreover,  John  is  large  as  ^licklcjohn, 
Grosjeaiq  and  Grootjans — sinidl  as  Littlejohn,  Petitjean,  or  llanschko, 
hamisomc  as  Giovanizzi,  and  the  Highland  Mac  Fadyans  are  the  S()ns 
of  a  tall  Jan.  In  Ireland,  the  Connaught  branch  of  the  gr(*at  Norman 
family  of  De  Burghs  first  Iricised  themselves  into  Mac  William,  then  the 
Mayo  stem  descended  from  a  John,  or  Shawn  turned  into  ^lacShoneeii, 
and  finally,  when  taken  with  an  English  taste,  became  Jennings. 

Though  Joanna  was  a  holy  woman  of  the  Gospel,  lier  name  did  not 
come  into  favour  so  early  as  the  male  form,  and  it  is  likely  that  it  was 
adopUsl  rather  in  honour  of  one  of  the  St.  Johns  than  of  herstdf,  since 
she  is  not  canonized;  and  to  the  thirty  feasts  of  the  St.  Johns,  in  the 
Boman  calendar  there  are  only  two  in  honour  of  Joannas,  and  these 
very  late  ones,  wlum  the  name  was  rather  slipping  out  of  fashion.  Its 
use  .seems  to  have  hegun  all  at  once,  in  the  twelfth  century,  in  the 
South  of  France  and  Shivarn*,  whence  ladies  called  Juana  in  Spanish, 
Jehanne  or  Jeanne  in  France,  came  forth,  and  married  into  all  the  royal 
families  of  the  time.  Our  first  jirincess,  so  called,  was  daught(‘r  to 
Henry  11.,  and  married  into  Sicily;  and  almost  every  king  had  a 
daughter  Joan,  or  Jhone,  as  they  jweferred  spelling  it.  Joan  Make¬ 
peace  was  the  name  given  to  the  daughter  of  Edward  II.,  when  the 
long  war  with  the  Bruces  was  j)artly  pacified  by  her  marriage ;  and 
Joan  Beaufort  was  the  maiden  romantically  beloved  by  the  captive 
James  I.,  who,  as  his  widow,  so  tiercelv  reveng(‘d  his  death.  Ihe 
Scot.s,  however,  usually  called  the  name  Jean,  and  adopted  Janet  from 
the  french  Jeanette,  like  Annot  from  Annette. 

Jessie,  though  now  a  separate  name,  is  said  to  be  short  for  Janet,  and 
from  it  pn>bably  Shakespeare  named  his  Jessica,  his  “  most  sw(‘et 
Jewess.”  The  (pieens,  in  their  own  right,  of  this  name,  have  been 
more  uniformly  unfortunate  than  their  male  counterparts.  Twice  did 
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uCjiiovuiina  rt'ign  in  Naples  in  disgrace  and  misery;  and  the  royally  of  poor 
Juuna  la  Loca  in  Castile  was  but  one  long  melancholy  madness.  Tlicre 
have,  however,  been  two  heroines,  so  called,  Jeanne  of  Flanders,  or 
Jannedik.  la  Flamm,  as  the  llretons  call  her,  the  heroine  of  lleiibonne, 
and  the  much  more  noble  Jeanne  la  Fucelleof  Orleans.  The  two  saints 
were  Jeanne  de  V’^alois,  daughter  of  Louis  XL,  and  discarded  wih^  t>f 
Louis  XI 1.,  and  foundn‘ss  of  the  Annonciades,  and  Jeanne  Fran(,'oise  de 
Chantel,  the  disciple  of  St.  Fram^ois  de  Sales. 

Johanna  is  a  lavourite  with  the  German  peasantry,  and  is  contracted 
into  llanne.  It  was  not  till  the  Tudor  period,  as  Camden  stat«*8,  that 
Jane  came  into  use  ;  when  Jane  Seymour  at  once  rendered  it  so  fashion¬ 
able  that  it  became  the  courtly  title;  and  Joan  had  already  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  time  descended  to  the  cottage  and  kitchen. 


“  Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl, 
To-who, 

To-whit,  to-who,  a  merry  note, 

While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  i)ot.” 


.  Jane,  in  her  pride,  must  liave  named  jean  as  an  article  of  dress ; 
and  when  as  Jenny  she  had  comedown  to  the  wheel,  the  spinning-jenny 
was  ealhMl  after  her ;  and  Jenny  Wnm  gained  her  name  in  the  nursery 
rhyiiu*. 

After  tliis  (lelig^htful  manner  does  Miss  Yon^e  play  witli  her 
snbjeet,  eonvevinjg  a  world  of  readings  with  jdeasure  and  ease  to 
her  readers.  Miriiini  and  Mary  are  traced  tliroug^h  a  similar, 
though  seareely  so  wonderful,  a  series  of  transfonnations,  in  in- 
numerahle  variations  of  names,  flowers,  fancies,  and  things. 
And  Klislieha,  or  Fdizabeth  is  like  it,  with  its  transmigrations 
th  rough  Jezabel,  Isabel,  and  abbreviated  forms  of  IJetty,  Lizzy, 
Less.  Our  extracts  have  been  sufficient  to  indicate  the  8t(Tling 
value  and  character  of  tlu'se  volumes,  at  the  same  time  their 
del  iglitful  interest.  The  well-known  author,  after  twenty  yt'ars 
study  of  tlie  subject,  expresses  herself  everywhere  with 
modesty ;  and  while  availing  herself  of  tlie  lights  of  many 
other  pens,  has  thrown  everytliing  so  naturally  and  honestly 
into  lier  own  mind,  that  tlie  book  is  in  every  sense  her  own.  It 
will  take  a  permanent  and  hitherto  unoccupied  place  upon  the 
shelves  of  our  library ;  scholars  may  refer  to  it,  and  no 
ordinary  reader  be  terrified  by  the  ostentation  or  difficulty  of 
its  scholui>  aup. 
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THE  IRISH  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  PRIEST. 

I^VERYBODY  conversant  with  Irish  history  expected,  tliat 
^  after  the  tyrannies  which  once  pressed  upon  a  subjugated 
people — the  relies  of  the  l*ale,  the  favouritism  of  cre<'d,  the  in¬ 
solent  ascendancy  of  race,  and  the  brutal  sacriticino^  of  huad 
interests  to  external  connections — had  passed  away  with  nanu's 
which  immortalize  rebellion,  tyranny,  and  misery,  the  people 
of  tlie  sister  island  would  enter  upon  a  new  career  of  social  and 
industrial  prosperity.  And  this  very  warrantable  anticipation 
has  been,  to  a  large  extent,  realized  ;  for  Ireland  is  no  longin’ — 
to  use  tlie  language  of  her  patriots — the  Niobe  of  nations — 
tlie  crushed  Poland  of  the  seas.  But  it  must  have  struck  any¬ 
one  acipiainted  in  tlie  slightest  degree  with  her  later  histoiy, 
that  her  political  ideas  have  not  at  all  kept  pace  with  liir 
material  advancement.  Her  friends  expected  that  with  tlio 
gradual  growth  and  formation  of  a  strong  independent  iniddli  - 
class  in  her  community,  to  displace  the  old  feudal  distinctions 
of  gentry  and  jieasantry — that  middle  element  of  the  prolcs- 
sional,  mercantile,  and  manufacturing  classes,  which  forms  the 
sinewy  strength  and  motive  power  of  every  great  social  body  ; 
her  people  would  display  a  spirit  of  greater  manliness  in  their 
relations  with  their  religious  teachers,  and  especially  that  tlie 
res]H>ctable  Roman  Catholic  ]>arty  of  moderate  and  enlightened 
views,  no  longer  furtively  independent,  but  publicly  priest- 
ridden,  no  longer  privately  prolessing  themselves  as  tolerant  of 
others,  as  appreciative  of  the  truly  liberal  ])olicy  jmrsued  toward 
them  by  the  British  government,  would  not  content  theinsidvcs 
merely  wdth  deprecating  in  timid  whispers  the  wild  language 
and  irrational  bigotry  of  their  clergy  in  political  matters,  but 
come  out  boldly  before  the  world  to  stigmatize,  as  they 
deserve,  the  jxdicy  and  practises  of  those  ecclesiastical  agitators 
who  have  presumed  again  and  again  to  use  their  names  in 
the  cuuse  of  ultramontane  reaction.  There  is  no  doubt,  tm), 
that  the  religious  friends  of  Ireland  looked  with  some  degri'cot 
hopeful,  and  even  sanguine  expectation,  to  that  new  era  oi 
ju’osperity  and  cHlucational  progress,  wliich  would  make  the 
Irish  people  more  independent  and  liberal  in  religious  matters, 
more  accesible  to  reformative  influences,  more  restive  and  im¬ 
patient  under  priestly  contnd,  and  utterly  opposed  to  that 
system  of  exidusioii,  separatiini,  and  social  war  so  unrelentingly 
wagtnl  in  nuKlern  times  by  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy. 
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lint  what  have  been  the  developments  of  the  last  few  years ‘r^ 
We  see  everywhere  the  growing  power  of  ultramontane  opinion, 
in  the  openly  declared  sympathy  of  the  people  with  Italian 
des])ots,  and  tlieir  intense  hatred  of  tlie  Catliolie  liberals  of 
Italy — in  the  formation  of  the  I'apal  brigade — in  the  £70, (KK) 
of  St.  Peter’s  ])enee,  wrung  out  of  the  nation’s  poverty  and  dis¬ 
tress — in  the  election  to  parliament  of  ultramontane  politicians 
like  O’Reilly,  the  doughty  capitulator  of  Viterbo,  over  the 
heads  of  men  who  had  hereditary  claims  upon  the  gratitude  and 
atfection  of  an  emancipated  peo])h' — in  the  power  indiree  tly  ex¬ 
ercised  and  but  recently  accpiired  by  the  priesthood  over  the 
Catholic  press  even  over  that  rabid,  anti-English  Nationalist 
press,  which  was  once  so  jiroudly  dehant  of  the  clergy,  but  has 
lately  recanted  its  follies,  and  made  its  peace  with  the  (diurch — 
in  the  unrelenting  war  that  has  been  waged  on  behalf  of 
separate  education  in  schools  and  colleges,  under  exclusive 
ecclesiastical  superintendence — in  the  repudiation  of  all  obliga¬ 
tion  to  liberal  Protestants  for  political  favours — in  the  scandalous 
and  inconsistent  alliance  of  the  advanced  politicians  with  the 
conservative  party  of  these  kingdoms,  and  in  the  dis))osition  of 
the  masses  generally  to  view  all  (piestions  whatsoever  from  tlu' 
habitual  stand-})oint  of  creed,  party,  or  country.  It  would  si'cm, 
then,  that  there  has  been  within  the  last  few  years  an  ominous 
revival  of  the  ecclesiastical  power  in  Ireland,  dating — let  it  be 
well  observed — from  the  intense  political  struggles  of  1852, 
when  the  clergy  succeeded  in  regaining  much  of  the  power  they 
had  lost  during  the  years  of  the  famine.  It  has  been  observed 
by  a  sagacious  writer  upon  Irish  questions,  tluit  there  never  was 
a  time  when  the  priesthood  exercised  over  the  Irish  mind  a  more 
firm  and  thorough  masteiy  than  at  the  j)resent ;  and  we  shall 
add  to  the  statement,  by  averring,  that  there  never  was  a  time 
when  there  was — with  a  few  bright  exceptions — such  an  utt(T 
prostration  of  the  lay  element,  such  a  sad  lack  of  moral  courage' 
on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  gentry  and  professional  classes,  to 
resist  the  insolent  exclusiveness  of  their  ecclesiastical  supe'riors, 
and  to  stem  the  torrent  of  bigotry  which  becomes  fouler  and  more 
impetuous  every  day.  The  Toblvt  newspaper  stated  some  time 
ago,  that  there  were  three  parties  in  Catholic  Ireland — the 
priesthood,  who  are  almost  all  ultramontane  in  their  politics — 
the  Catholic  magistrates,  landlords,  and  barristers,  who  are 
nearly  all  Whigs  or  Lib(*rjds — and  the  (’atholic  {Hjople,  who 
have  no  politics  whatever,  their  main  coiu^ern  being  potatcK's. 

It  is  evident  from  this  classification,  which  is  very  nearly 
correct,  that  the  Irish  Roman  (’atholic  prii'sthood  are  very 
closely  identified  with  that  ultramontane  reaction  which  has  led 
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Everybody  conversant  with  Irish  history  expected,  that 
after  the  tyrannies  which  once  pressed  upon  a  subjugated 
people — the  relics  of  the  Pale,  the  favouritism  of  creed,  the  in¬ 
solent  ascendancy  of  race,  and  the  brutal .  sacriticing  of  local 
interests  to  external  connections — had  passed  away  with  names 
which  immortalize  rebellion,  tyranny,  and  misery,  the  people 
of  the  sister  island  would  enter  upon  a  new  career  of  social  and 
industrial  prosperity.  And  this  very  warrantable  anticipation 
has  been,  to  a  large  extent,  realized  ;  for  Ireland  is  no  longer — 
to  use  the  language  of  her  patriots — the  Niobe  of  nations — 
the  crushed  Poland  of  the  seas.  But  it  must  have  struck  any¬ 
one  acquainted  in  the  slightest  degree  with  her  later  history, 
that  her  political  ideas  have  not  at  all  kept  pace  with  her 
material  advancement.  Her  friends  expected  that  with  the 
gradual  growth  and  formation  of  a  strong  indej)endeiit  middle- 
class  in  her  community,  to  displace  the  old  feudal  distinctions 
of  gentry  anti  peasantry — that  middle  element  of  the  proles- 
sional,  mercantile,  and  manufacturing  classes,  which  forms  the 
sinewy  strength  and  motive  power  of  every  great  social  body  ; 
her  people  would  display  a  spirit  of  greater  manliness  in  their 
relations  with  their  religious  teachers,  and  especially  that  the 
respectable  Roman  Catholic  party  of  moderate  and  e^ightened 
views,  no  longer  furtively  independent,  but  publicly  priest- 
ridden,  no  longer  privately  protessing  themselves  as  tolerant  of 
others,  as  appreciative  of  the  truly  liberal  policy  pursued  toward 
them  by  the  British  government,  would  not  content  themselves 
merely  with  deprecating  in  timid  whispers  the  wild  language 
and  irrational  bigotry  of  their  clergy  in  political  matters,  but 
(^ome  out  boldly  before  the  world  to  stigmatize,  as  they 
deserve,  the  policy  and  practises  of  those  ecclesiastical  agitators 
who  have  presumed  again  and  again  to  use  their  names  in 
the  cause  of  ultramontane  reaction.  There  is  no  doubt,  too, 
that  the  religious  friends  of  Ireland  looked  with  some  degree  of 
hopeful,  and  even  sanguine  expectation,  to  that  new  era  of 
prosperity  and  educational  progress,  which  would  make  the 
Irish  people  more  independent  and  liberal  in  religious  matters, 
more  accesible  to  refonuative  influences,  more  restive  and  im¬ 
patient  under  priestly  control,  and  utterly  opposcnl  to  that 
system  of  exclusion,  separation,  and  social  war  so  unrelentingly 
waged  in  modern  times  by  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy. 
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But  what  have  been  the  developments  of  the  last  few  years  ? 
W  e  see  everywhere  the  growing  power  of  ultramonnme  opinion, 
in  the  openly  declared  symjmthy  of  the  people  with  Italian 
despots,  and  their  intense  hatred  of  the  Catholic  liberals  of 
Italy — in  the  formation  of  the  Papal  brigade — in  the  £70,000 
of  8t.  Peter^s  pence,  wrung  out  of  the  nation^s  poverty  and  dis¬ 
tress — in  the  election  to  parliament  of  ultramontane  politicians 
like  O^Reilly,  the  doughty  capitidator  of  Viterbo,  over  the 
heads  of  men  who  had  hereditary  claims  upon  the  gratitude  and 
affection  of  an  emancipated  people — in  the  power  indirectly  ex¬ 
ercised  and  but  recently  acqiured  by  the  priesthood  over  the 
Catholic  press  even  over  that  rabid,  anti-English  Nationalist 
press,  which  was  once  so  proudly  defiant  of  the  clergy,  but  has 
lately  recanted  its  follies,  and  made  its  peace  with  the  Chuixdi — 
in  the  unrelenting  war  that  has  been  waged  on  behalf  of 
separate  education  in  schools  and  colleges,  under  exclusive 
ecclesiastical  superintendence — in  the  repudiation  of  all  obliga¬ 
tion  to  liberal  Protestants  for  political  favours — in  the  scandalous 
and  inconsistent  alliance  of  the  advanced  politicitms  with  the 
conservative  party  of  these  kingdoms,  and  in  the  disposition  of 
the  masses  generally  to  view  all  questions  whatsoever  from  th(i 
habitual  stand-point  of  crewl,  party,  or  country.  It  would  seem, 
then,  that  there  has  been  within  the  last  few  years  an  ominous 
revival  of  the  ecclesiastical  power  in  Ireland,  dating — let  it  be 
well  observ'ed — from  the  intense  political  struggles  of  1852, 
when  the  clergy  succeeded  in  regaining  much  of  the  power  they 
had  lost  during  the  ye^irs  of  the  famine.  It  has  been  observed 
by  a  sagacious  writer  upon  Irish  questions,  that  there  never  was 
a  time  when  the  priesthood  exercised  over  the  Irish  mind  a  more 
firm  and  thorough  mastery  than  at  the  present ;  and  we  shall 
add  to  the  statement,  by  averring,  that  there  never  was  a  time 
when  there  was — with  a  few  bright  exceptions — such  an  utter 
prostration  of  the  lay  element,  such  a  sad  luck  of  moral  counige 
on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  gentry  and  professional  classes,  to 
resist  the  insolent  exclusiveness  of  their  ecclesiastical  superiors, 
and  to  stem  the  torrent  of  bigotry  which  becomes  fouler  and  more 
impetuous  every  (hiy.  The  Tablet  newspaper  stated  some  time 
ago,  that  there  were  three  parties  in  Catholic  Ireland — the 
priesthood,  who  are  almost  all  ultramontane  in  their  politics — 
the  Catholic  magistrates,  landlords,  and  barristers,  who  are 
nearly  all  Whigs  or  Liberals — and  the  Catholic  people,  who, 
have  no  politics  whatever,  their  main  concern  being  potatoes. 

It  is  evident  from  this  classification,  which  is  very  nearly 
correct,  that  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  are  very 
closely  identihed  with  that  ultramontane  reaction  which  has  led 
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to  such  unseemly  and  unexpected  results,  within  the  last  few 
years.  Let  us  look,  then,  with  some  attention,  to  the  training, 
antecedents,  and  j)osition  of  this  class  of  men,  and  we  shall 
thus  be  in  a  better  position  to  understand  the  character  of  the 
various  reactionary  influences  which  are  at  present  at  work  in 
the  heart  or  on  the  surface  of  Irish  society.  We  shall  endea¬ 
vour,  as  impartially  as  possible,  to  describe  their  good,  as  well 
as  evil  influence  over  the  minds  of  their  countrymen,  and  we 
are  not  disinclined  to  make  a  generous  allowance  for  their  dis¬ 
advantages,  past  and  present.  It  was  the  grand  aim  of  the 
Jesuits  to  make  their  power  felt  on  three  departments  of  thought 
and  life,  literature,  education,  and  politics  ;  for  he  who  conducted 
education  had  the  rising  generation  in  his  hand ;  he  who  gave 
the  tone  to  literature,  governed  public  opinion ;  and  he  who  sat 
in  the  councils  of  princes,  decided  the  destinies  of  peoples  and 
of  states.  We  shall  see  what  the  Irish  priesthood  have  done, 
or  attempted  to  do,  in  at  least  two  of  these  departments,  to 
work  a  reactionary  change  in  the  minds  of  their  countrjnnen, 
and  to  crush  out  any  symptoms  of  a  Sardinian  spirit  that  may 
have  lately  dis])layed  themselves. 

Has  anybody  ever  failed  to  recognize  an  Irish  priest  ?  Me 
has  his  individuality  even  among  priests.  He  is  verv 
dillerent  in  look  and  manners  from  the  sleek-faced,  shovel- 
hatted,  stealthy-treading  ecclesiastics  of  Brussels,  or  Naples, 
or  Madrid ;  and  equally  so,  from  the  more  polished  and 
intelligent  priest  you  meet  with  on  the  Boulevards  of  Paris. 
There  is  nothing  verv  strange  to  Englishmen  in  his  dress,  for 
there  is  the  Rev.  Philip  Paternoster,  Puseyite  curate  of  Blank, 
who  is  an  exact  imitation  of  him — with  his  cassock  vest  totally 
eclipsing  his  cravat,  and  his  coat-tails  getting  very  fast  down  in 
the  direction  of  his  boots — no  unfit  advertisement,  as  Mr. 
Pycroft  tells  us,  of  the  system ;  for  the  outside  trappings  have 
outgrown  the  living  man.  But  you  will  see  at  a  glance  that 
the  Irish  priest  belongs  to  the  peasant  class  of  the  Irish  people. 
He  is  rude  and  unpolished  in  his  manners;  Dr.  Newman  himself 
cannot  avoid  s{)eaking  strongly  of  his  clownish  manners  and 
his  illiberal  culture.  The  lignum  sacerdotis,  out  of  which  he  is 
manufactured,  is  certainly  rude  enough.  But  have  you  noticed 
besides,  that  he  wants  the  frank,  hearty,  cordial,  animated  look 
of  his  countrymen  ?  The  fact  is,  that  a  great  change  in  this  re- 
spei’t  has  come  over  the  personnel  of  the  Irish  priest,  wdthin  the 
last  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  There  is  the  greatest  difference  in 
the  world  between  the  Jolly  father  of  forty  or  fifty  years  ago, 
as  he  is  very  fairly  described  in  the  pages  of  Carleton  and  (broker, 
and  the  austere,  saturnine,  martinet  priest  of  the  present  day. 
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Once  he  was  the  bo(jn  companion  of  the  country  squire,  and 
had  his  place — and  a  very  creditable  place  too — for  genuine  wit 
and  humour,  in  good  Protestant  society.  He  was  a  gentleman 
in  manners  and  culture,  and  could  converse  with  intelligence 
and  vivacity  upon  literature  and  the  current  topics  of  the  day. 
But  that  is  now  all  changed.  Even  the  temper  of  the  Irish 
people  has  undergone  a  change  for  the  worse,  if  we  are  to 
believe  father  Prout,  who  reminds  us  of  “  the  time,  when  amidst 
the  sea  of  Irish  turbulence,  there  was  a  continual  phosphor¬ 
escent  sparkling  of  wit  and  humour,  which  would  justify  the 
saying  of  (^icero,  Miraria^  tom  exilaratam  cane  noatram  aerritatem. 
But  with  emancipation,  Cullenism,  treason,  and  good  times,  all 
that  has  gone.’*  We  believe  that  this  change  in  the  man¬ 
ners  and  spirit  of  the  Irish  priest  arises  in  part,  from  the  fact 
that  he  is  usually  sprung,  as  we  have  said,  from  the  lowest  and 
most  suffering  class  of  the  people,  and  not  from  the  body  of 
that  respectable  Catholic  party,  which  supplied  so  many  liberal- 
minded  men  to  the  clergy  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  Nursed, 
perhaps,  amidst  scenes  of  nature’s  barrenness,  born  on  the 
skirt  of  some  wild  bog,  and  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  a  poor, 
su|)erstitious,  and  hardly-treated  population,  he  realizes  the 
full  measure  of  their  miseries  and  wrongs  ;  he  imbil>e8  their 
intense  political  and  national  hatreds,  and  is  thoroughly  con¬ 
versant  with  their  political  and  social  traditions.  He  remem¬ 
bers,  for  example,  that  the  time  was,  when  his  ancestors  were 
prohibited  by  the  Protestant  government  of  England  from 
teaching  their  youth  or  keeping  a  school;  when  a  younger 
brother,  by  turning  Protestant,  could  deprive  the  elder  brother 
of  his  birthright ;  when  friars,  priests,  and  schoolmasters  were 
chased  like  partridges  on  the  mountains,  and  rewards  were 
offered  for  their  capture.  It  signifies  little  to  the  young  candi¬ 
date  for  priestly  honours  or  to  his  ignorant  neighbours  that 
these  disgusting  statutes  have  been  repealed ;  for  the  spirit 
which  the  jx^nal  laws  first  exasperated  and  embittered  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  act  long  after  the  original  stimulus  has  been  with¬ 
drawn.  Very  early  he  passes  from  the  rough  training  of  |)overty 
into  the  seminary  of  literary^  and  religious  instruction,  where  he 
is  qualifiecl  for  becoming  tlio  blind  but  devote<l  minister  of  the 
most  desj)otic  system  of  ecclesiastical  ride  the  world  ever  saw. 
Another  cause  of  the  change  in  his  spirit  and  manners  is  to  be 
found  in  his  !Maynooth  education.  About  half-a-century 
ago,  the  Irish  priest  was  educatcfl  abroad — mostly  in  France — 
and  imbibi'd  from  associating  with  the  jxilished  and  high-born 
clergv  of  the  old  Gallican  Church  a  higher  range  of  thought, 
and  a  superior  debcacy  of  sentiment,  and  was  in  a  better  posi- 
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tion,  froni  his  foreip:n  experiences,  to  appreciate  the  liberty 
enjoyed  under  British  institutions.  Daniel  O'Connell  had  the 
utmost  repugnance  to  this  class  of  priests.  Tliere  is  a  great 
ditfercncc,  for  example,  between  the  Doyles,  and  Murrays,  and 
Crollys  of  the  past  generation,  and  the  Cullens,  Dixons,  and 
M‘Hales  of  to-dav  ;  and  let  it  be  remarked,  that  of  tlie  thirty- 
three  archbi8ho])s  and  bishops  of  Ireland,  no  less  than  twenty- 
two  —  all  stanch  Ultramontanists  —  have  been  educated  in 
MayiuKith. 

We  believe  that  there  are  few  ]X)liticians  of  the  present  day 
who  will  be  prepared  to  maintain  that  Maynooth  has  really 
succei  ded  either  in  conciliating  the  priesthood  in  any  consider¬ 
able  degree  to  the  British  rule,  or  in  impirting  a  generous, 
lil)cralizing  education  to  the  thousands  of  the  Irish  youth  who 
have  been  trained  in  its  halls.  Besides,  it  appears  that  a  very 
large  number  pass  through  a  curriculum  of  only  three  years. 
'I'he  Cork  Reporter,  a  liberal  Boman  C’atholic  journal — indeed, 
the  only  one  in  Ireland — which  merits  the  highest  praise  for  its 
bold  and  manly  treatment  of  |X)litico-ecch'8iastical  questions  ;  in 
dirwting  attention  to  a  late  Parliamentary  Beturn  of  the  names, 
ages,  and  number  of  students  attending  Mayn(K>th,  from  1844 
to  1801,  and  the  names  and  numbers  of  those  who  left  without 
comjdeting  their  (‘ducation — the  total  numlxT  being  loot),  and 
the  “unfinished  students"  654,  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole 
number— makes  this  sensible  remark  : — “  If  the  fact  be,  that  in 
a  large'  number  of  instances,  the  sons  of  very  humble  men,  with 
no  advantages  of  early  instruction  or  of  liberalizing  associations, 
leave  Maynooth,  after  a  thrt'e  ymrs'  residence,  or  less,  to  enter 
on  their  duties  as  secular  clergjTnen,  it  is  a  very  unsatisfactory 
state  of  things  indeed." 

A  Protestant  gentlenum,  residing  in  the  south  of  Ireland, 
lately  remarkcnl  to  the  writer  : — “  I  saw  a  priest  the  other  day, 
who  just  three  years  ago,  was  bowling  stones  along  my  road  on 
Sunclay,  in  company  with  the  riff-rafl'of  the  country."  Then, 
as  to  the  education  itself  which  he  receives  in  Maynooth,  what 
reason  is  there  to  suppose  that  it  is  at  all  liberalizing  in  its  ten¬ 
dency  ?  We  hope  there  are  no  professors  there  at  present  so 
ignorant  of  their  business  as  that  Professor  of  Natural  I4iilo- 
sopby,  who  admitted  before  a  Parliamentary  Committee  that  he 
did  not  know  what  the  Sixth  Book  of  Euclid  was  alnuit,  and 
expressed  his  deliberate  opinion  that  not  more  than  one-third  of 
his  students,  at  the  end  of  the  Maynooth  session,  could  tell  what 
was  the  cause  of  an  eclipse.  Sensible  men  amongst  the  Boman 
Catholics  themselves  are  ready  to  admit,  that  the  foreign  educa¬ 
tion  was  much  superior  to  the  contracted  and  monastic  teachings 
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of  the  Irish  college — superior  as  to  learning,  and  manners,  and 
professional  utility,  as  well  as  to  liberal  sentiments  and  adapta¬ 
tion  to  society. 

It  will  not  be  considered  strange,  then,  by  those  who  know 
anything  of  the  history  of  the  Irish  priestho^,  that  they  have 
done  nothing  for  literature,  theology,  or  science.  Yet  let  us 
not  bear  too  hardly  upon  them.  Poor  and  persecuted  for  ages, 
they  had  no  Salamanca,  Bologna,  Coimbra,  or  Louvain  in  their 
native  land,  while  the  Catholics  of  France,  Belgium,  Spain,  and 
Italy  enjoyed  all  the  splendid  advantages  of  such  institutions ; 
they  had  no  large  libraries  at  their  disposal  at  home ;  and  they 
were  too  severely  persecutcxl  to  have  leisure  or  opportunity  to 
prosecute  theological  or  literary  studies.  Hence,  if  we  wish  to 
reach  the  golden  period  of  Ireland’s  literary  and  religious  history, 
we  must  pass  beyond  the  ante-Papal  period  to  those  early  cen¬ 
turies,  when  the  colleges  of  Armagh  and  Lismore  had  their 
thousands  of  students  from  England  and  the  Continent ;  which 
John  Scotus  Erigena — the  reputed  father  of  the  scholastic  philo¬ 
sophy — Virgil,  the  mathematician,  who  anticipated  the  Coper- 
nican  system  of  astronomy,  and  many  other  celebrated  di\dne8, 
flourished  in  the  In-snia  Sanrfornni.  Since  the  period  of  the 
English  invasion  in  the  twelfth  century,  which  was  originated 
and  carried  out  under  the  sanction  of  the  Roman  Pontiff*,  the 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  clergy  have  been  the  poorest  in  the 
traditions  of  theological  and  literary  scholarship,  in  all  Catholic 
Christendom.  Hence  Ireland  can  boast  of  no  Bernard,  no 
Anselm,  no  Martin  Boos,  no  Sailer,  no  Baader,  no  Gossner ;  no 
great  historians,  or  critics,  or  commentators,  like  Du  Pin,  Calmet, 
Jahn,  Moeheler,  Ritter,  Von  Yossenberg.  or  Hirscher;  men  who 
have  produced  such  marked  residts  upon  the  wide-minded  criti¬ 
cism  of  Germany.  We  have  never  liad  its  Jansenist  epoch,  like 
Continental  Romanism,  though  Father  Peter  Walsh — a  clever 
and  liberal-minded  ecclesiastic  of  the  seventeentli  century — made 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  introduce  the  principles  of  Pascal  and 
the  doctrines  of  Augustinianism  into  the  Church.  In  fact,  the 
only  representatives  of  modern  Irish  Catholic  literature  are 
Lingard,  Lanigan,  Led  wick,  Wiseman,  Keenan,  and  a  very  few 
others. 

It  is  still  more  singular,  however,  that  the  Irish  priesthood 
have  not  produced  a  single  pulpit-orator,  in  the  land  of  orators 
and  poets.  Tlie  last  thirty  years  have  seen  a  great  change  in 
the  public  life  of  the  Irish  priest.  About  the  beginning  of  that 
peri(xl,  the  whole  country  rang  with  the  din  of  controversy.  It 
was  the  era  of  platform  discussions,  when  Father  Tom  Maguire 
was  the  Doctor  Eck  of  the  Catholics,  and  was  ably  seconded  by 
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Denvin,  Curoe,  Kinsella,  M‘Auley,  and  others  of  inferior  cele¬ 
brity  ;  and  when  Tresliara  D.  Grep^j^,  an  inexhaustible  speaker 
— since  under  the  ban  of  Arehbisliop  Whateley,  but  not  for  his 
discussions — Pojx%  the  Coryphieus  of  debaters  ;  Stewart,  a  plain 
hard-headed  Presbyterian  minister;  (Uiniuiing,  a  clever  and  un¬ 
assuming  Episcopalian  clergyman;  Urwick,  the  Inde])endent, 
wliose  “  mind  is  tlie  standard  of  the  man  and  Ilincks,  the 
decipherer  of  hiemglyphies,  nobly  maintaine<l  the  cause  of  evan¬ 
gelical  Protestantism.  It  was  a  time  when  the  O’Sullivans,  and 
Phelans,  and  (’rotliys,  and  ( ^’Meaghers,  and  other  able  priests 
lel't  the  Church  of  Romo;  and  the  Rible  was  very  largely  read 
by  the  Irish  jx^ople.  Rut  all  that  is  changed.  The  era  of  dis- 
eussions  is  over.  No  priest  will  now  be  allowed  to  accept  a 
challenge.  The  fnot  (l^onlre  has  gone  forth  forbidding  all  ])ublic 
controversies  of  this  kind,  and  requiring  the  priesthood  to  throw 
all  their  energies  into  pastoral  work — hearing  confession,  edu¬ 
cating  the  young,  and  visiting  frmn  house  to  house.  The  result 
of  thirty  y€‘ars’  hanl  w'ork  in  this  homely  field  is  seen  in  the 
present  ecclesiastical  and  ndigious  spirit  of  the  Irish  j)eoj)le. 
Ccrt-ainly  the  nuK'king  echo  of  Erasmus  does  not  apply  to  the 
Irish  priesthocxl,  Qaid  cst  sacerdotium  P*  Echo  respondit, 
“  Otium.”  It  is  a  pity,  however,  that  the  priests  are  not  preachers 
as  well  as  pastors;  yet  there  is  more  preaching  done  on  Irish 
than  on  Continental  altars,  and  there  is  nothing  that  the  Irish 
jx*oj)le  love  so  much  as  a  sennon  or  a  harangue.  We  know  that 
not  one  out  of  every  five  hundred  priests  that  darken  the  streets 
of  Continental  cities  ever  ascends  a  pulpit.  Preaching  is  not 
their  business.  The  great  preaching  season,  on  the  Continent 
as  well  as  in  Ireland,  is  during  the  forty  days  of  Lent,  and  a  few 
monks  are  usually  selected  as  the  preachers  of  the  stated  course 
of  forty  sennons,  and  duly  inflict  their  quarcsimale  on  their 
audiences.  We  are  aware*  of  one  Irish  priest  who,  on  returning 
Dr.  Hanna’s  suggestive  work,  on  ‘  The  Last  Days  of  our  Lord,’ 
to  its  Protestant  owner,  made  the  candid  remark,  “  That  book 
“  has  been  of  great  value  to  me  during  Lent ;  I  don’t  agree 
“  with  the  writer  in  everything,  but  it  has  heljxjd  me  grea  tiy 
‘‘  in  my  pulpit  services.”  Of  course,  in  a  country  like  l*ro- 
testant  England,  so  deeply  inflected  with  the  Lutheran  heresy  of 
free  inquiry,  even  cardinals  and  archbishops  must  j)reach  ;  but 
in  thoroughly  Romanist  countries,  the  j)ul})it  is  a  useless  orna¬ 
ment,  and  in  most  castes  might  be  n'lnoved  entirely.  The  great 
st'rvici*  is  the  sacrifice  of  the  altar,  and  the  muttered  mass  in 
Latin.  Yet  the  Irish  j)eoj)le  are  not  altogether  left  without 
pre4iching,  for  there  is  a  lujst  of  Redemptionists,  Passionists, 
J(*suila,  and  Dominicans,  always  on  circuit  through  the  country, 
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and  their  usual  custom  is  to  deliver  passionate  harangues  to  the 
people  on  their  religious,  moral,  and  social  duties ;  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  they  do  some  good  in  repressing  the  drinking  habits 
of  the  people  as  well  as  in  restraining  the  wild  and  lawless  from 
tlieir  llibbon  and  Phenix  Associations. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  illiberal  culture  of  the  Irish  priest, 
and  to  the  low  ])lace  he  takes  in  contem|K)rary  authorship.  Yet 
let  no  one  imagine  that  he  is  not  dee])ly  interested  in  the  great 
modern  cause  of  po])ular  education.  Whatever  may  be  s'aid  as  to 
the  stereot^’ped  |K)liey  of  Romanism  to  keep  its  votaries  in  tlie 
darkness  of  ignorance — and  this  may  a])ply  very  fairly  to  tho¬ 
roughly  Romanist  countries  like  Spain  or  Portugal — there  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  necessities  of  her  }>osition  in  Ire¬ 
land,  brought  face  to  face  with  l^rotestant  culture,  and  comjxdled 
to  educate,  it  may  be,  in  pure  self-defence,  have  led  her  to  throw 
all  her  energies,  es|)ecially  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  into  the  cause 
of  ])opular  education.  The  siHuilar  clergy  are  availing  them¬ 
selves  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the  advantages  afforded  by  the 
National  system;  and  the  regular  clergy,  the  Christian  Rrothers, 
the  Carthusians,  and  others,  are  labouring  wnth  immense  zeal  to 
give  to  education  new  life,  buoyancy,  and  completer  methods. 
The  writer  knows  of  a  town  of  4000  inhabitants  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  with  a  dozen  first-rate  schools  in  present  operation  ;  but 
the  priest  of  the  parish,  anxious  to  have  a  separate  set  of  schools 
for  the  Christian  Brothers  and  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  built  a 
splendid  structure  at  great  cost  at  one  end  of  the  town,  where 
education  is  now  being  conducted  with  an  extraordinary^  amount 
of  success,  but  thoroughly  tinged,  as  it  was  intended  to  be,  with 
the  ecclesiastical  spirit  of  Rome.  We  may  mention  that  the 
cost  of  this  fine  building  is  l)eing  defrayed  by  the  poor  pa¬ 
rishioners  of  the  district,  who  are  (compelled  to  drop  a  penny  or 
more  at  each  mass  every  Sunday  into  a  strong  box,  over  which 
the  priest  presides  in  person  at  the  chapel-gate ;  and  it  often 
happens  that  a  recreant  subscrilx^r  who  protests  he  has  nothing, 
is  searched  in  presence  of  his  reverence  by  two  strong  fellows 
with  cudgels,  and  is  made  to  feel  that  **  no  penny,  no  pater¬ 
noster’*  is  still  the  sjnrit  of  the  system.  The  consequence  of 
this  great  zeal  in  the  cause  of  education  is,  that  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Ireland — say,  in  county  Cork — the  Romish  youth  far 
excel  the  Protestant  youth  in  the  ordinary  elements  of  practical 
everv-day  scholarship,  as  the  Church  Education  Schools  are 
poorly  furnished  wnth  teaching  ]X)wer,  and  miserably  e(pnpj)ed 
with  school  appliances.  A  Protestant  attorney  was  askefl  why 
he  had  none  but  Romish  clerks  in  his  office,  wnile  there  were  so 
many  Protestants  in  the  town.  His  answer  was :  **  The  Pro- 
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testants  are  not  educated ;  the  Romanists  are.  But  I  would 
“  infinitely  prefer  to  have  Protestants  in  my  emplojTnent,  for 
“  these  Romish  lads,  though  as  keen  as  knives,  are  not  to  be 
“  trusted,  and  would  tell  my  secrets  to  the  priest.”  The  Epis- 
co])alian  clergy  have  surely  committed  a  terrible  blunder  in  iso¬ 
lating  themselves  from  the  National  System  of  Education ;  for 
during  the  last  thirty  years  the  Roman  Catholics  have  almost 
monopolized  its  advantages,  and  the  adhesion  of  the  national 
clergy,  at  a  somewhat  early  period,  would  have  prevented  the 
predominance  of  that  very  Romish  element,  at  the  Board  of 
which  they  have  themselves  never  ceased  to  complain.  It  is 
a  disagreeable,  but  unquestionable  fact,  that  the  Episcopalian 
youth  in  the  towns  of  the  south  of  Ireland  are  twenty  years 
behind  the  Roman  Catholic  youth  in  education  and  fitness  for 
professional  life. 

But  while  we  are  commending  this  zeal  and  energy  in  the 
cause  of  education,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  Irish  priest  has 
done  nothing  as  yet  to  diffuse  a  healthy  literature  amongst  his 
people.  The  time  was,  when  ‘  Pastorini’s  Prophecies,’  and  the 
‘  Memoirs  of  Captain  Rock  ’  constituted  the  principal  reading 
of  the  Irish  peasantry ;  but  now,  their  staple  literature  consists 
of  the  Nationalist  newspapers,  amatorj^  national,  or  seditious 
songs,  prophetic  almanacs,  and  low  -life  romance.  This  is  their 
intellectual  and  moral  pabulum  ;  and  is  there  any  wonder  that 
the  habitual  students  of  this  diversified  literature  should  live 
and  act  under  its  influence — that  they  should  be  in  a  chronic 
state  of  malignity  against  England,  and  in  a  chronic  state  of 
discontent  at  all  the  existing  relations  of  society  One  of  these 
Nationalist  journals  remarks,  that  Education  only  prepares 
the  sons  of  Ireland  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  ;  ”  and  this  is  true, 
if  education  goes  no  farther  than  to  teach  them  to  read  such  a 
pestilent  literature.  We  regret  to  say,  however,  that  the  priest¬ 
hood  have  done  nothing  to  weed  out  these  poison-plants,  and  to 
replace  them  wdth  a  sw^eeter  and  healthier  vegetation.  They 
have  no  Good  Words,  no  Leisure  Hour,  and  no  tract  literature 
whatever.  The  Dublin  Review  is  their  only  publication,  and  it 
contains  some  nice  writing  from  Cardinal  Wiseman,  and  Dr. 
Newman,  and  some  professors  in  the  “  Catholic  University,” 
but  it  is  not  road  by  the  masses.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the 
supineness  of  the  priesthood,  it  is  gratifying  to  know^  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  reading  going  on  at  present  amongst  the  Irish 
people.  Those  who  read  nothing  fifteen  yi^ars  ago,  are  now 
reading  the  Douay  Bible — (and  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  the 
bishops  themselves  have  lately  issued  a  cheap  edition  of  this 
book,  of  100,000  copies  for  popular  circulation) — as  well  as  other 


works  of  a  healthy  nature,  containing  a  large  amount  of  religious 
truth. 

But  the  Irish  priest  has  also  become,  to  some  small  extent,  a 
moral  reformer,  as  well  as  an  educator.  We  cannot  remember 
the  number  of  Temperance  Societies,  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Associations,  Young  Men’s  Mutual  Improvement  Societies, 
Ileiiding-rooms,  and  other  appliances  of  the  modern  educational 
spirit,  which  have  been  establislied  throughout  the  country, 
within  the  last  few  years,  by  the  Irish  priesthood.  We  have 
all  heard  of  the  Archbishop  of  Emly’s  successful  efforts  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  the  fearful  hereditary  quarrels  of  Tipperary,  between 
the  “  Three-year  olds,”  and  ‘‘  Four-year  olds.”  Both  parties 
in  these  feuds  were  Roman  Catholics  in  the  same  class  of  life, 
having  neither  political,  nor  religious,  nor  social  causes  of  enmity, 
but  they  kept  up  from  time  immemorial  two  factions  for  the 
express  purpose  of  beating  out  each  other’s  brains.  It  was  a 
vendetta  more  savage  than  that  of  Corsica.  But  Archbishop 
Ijeahy  has  laid  the  unquiet  spirit.  He  has  also  used  his  influ¬ 
ence  to  put  an  end  to  Sunday  trading  in  public-houses.  When 
he  came  to  his  diocese,  he  was  startled  by  the  drunken  brawls, 
riots,  and  blasphemies  that  disgraced  the  Lord’s-day,  and  filled 
the  bridewells  with  Sunday  drunkards.  The  people  went  straight 
from  the  chapel  to  the  public-house,  and  Sunday  was  the  pub¬ 
lican’s  festival.  Dr.  Leahy  preached  and  wrote  against  intem¬ 
perance —  administered  short  pledges,  and  at  last  passed  an 
episcopal  edict,  that  Tvhoever  should  buy  or  sell  spirituous  liqiiors 
on  the  Lord’s-day  should  be  deprive<l  of  the  sacraments  till  he 
should  present  himself  before  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  This 
is  now  the  Sunday  temperance  law  of  Tipperary.  Another 
Roman  Catholic  bishop,  Dr.  Moriarty,  of  Kerry,  told  the  ptMjplc 
lately,  that  drunkenness  was  one  of  the  causes  of  Irish  distress, 
for,  with  thrifty  habits,  the  people  would  have  been  able  to 
bear  even  three  bad  harvests.  “  Parliaments  and  govern- 
“  ments,”  he  tells  them,  “  do  not  rule  the  seasons.  It  is  a  slavish 
“instinct  which  turns  to  them  rather  than  to  industry,  intelli- 
“  gence,  thrift,  and  sobriety.”  We  are  glad  to  know  that  there 
are  many  other  moral  reformers  in  Irmand  besides  those  en¬ 
lightened  prelates.  But  while  we  are  thus  freely  disposed  to 
give  all  due  credit  to  the  priesthood  for  their  efforts  in  this 
direction,  we  cannot  but  think,  that,  as  a  church,  they  have 
never  yet  taken  a  very  manly  course  with  regard  to  crime,  and 
especially  crime  of  an  agrarian  description.  We  are  far  from 
charging  the  crimes  of  Ireland— -even  the  Ribbon  murders — 
upon  the  priesthood — as  some  ultra-Protestants  have  done — for 
we  believe  that,  with  some  few  and  marked  exceptions,  they 
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respect  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  are  deeply  interested  in 
their  j)roper  adniinistratioii.  But  we  hoar,  again  and  again, 
of  the  vast  power  exercised  by  the  priesthood  over  the  people ; 
and  we  naturally  say  to  these  men, — “  Here  is  the  Ribbon 
“  S<K*iety,  with  its  ramifications  through  all  Ireland — here  is  a 
‘‘  sullen  confederacy,  an  unholy  Vehm,  enacting  in  a  country 
‘‘within  the  pale  of  civilization,  its  own  unjust  laws,  passing  its 
“  own  brutal  sentences,  and  executing  them  without  fear,  pity, 
“  or  remorse,  in  the  face  of  the  law,  upon  Roman  Catholics,  as 
“  well  as  Protestants.  It  can  walk  in  the  broad  glare  of  day. 
“  It  insults  justice,  it  aggrieves  humanity.  Hero  it  is — Rib- 
“  bonism — a  foul  scandal,  res|K)nsible  for  all  the  agrarian  mur- 
“  ders  of  Ireland  during  the  last  thirty  years.  You  boast  of 
“  your  unbounded  influence  with  your  floi'ks — the  Ribbonmen 
“  are  all  Romanists — they  attend  your  cha|x4s — they  pai’take  of 
“  your  sacraments — you  know  they  are  Ribbonmen.  Why, 
“  then,  has  the  system  existed  so  long  ?  Why  has  your  ecclesi- 
“  astical  influence  not  been  employed  to  chase  it  out  of  the 
“  country  ?  **  We  know  that  it  has  been  stated  by  some  writers 
that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  priesthood  to  keep  the  Riblx)n 
system  alive,  till  the  agricultural  relations  of  the  country  have 
been  settled  by  the  legislature  on  a  basis  of  justice  and  humanity, 
and  that  the  priesthcxx!,  being  themselves  mostly  sprung  from  the 
peasant  class,  who  suffer  so  severely  from  the  caprices  of  an 
irresponsible  landlordism,  cannot  be  expected  to  grapple  with 
the  evil  like  those  who  have  no  such  intimate  relations  to  the 
tillers  of  the  soil.  Rut  there  is  no  doubt  whatever,  that  they 
seem  to  be  thoroughly  opposed  to  the  whole  system,  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  them  have  again  and  again  warned  their  flocks  against 
Riblx)nism.  About  a  year  ago,  a  ])rie8t  deidared  from  the  altar 
“  of  a  chuj)el  in  county  Armagh,  that  “  if  he  would  hear  of  a 
“  single  parishioner  attending  a  Ribbon  lodge,  he  would  turn  his 
“  surplice  on  them,  and  curse  them  with  lx)ll,  l)ook,  and  candle.*’ 
There  were  more  than  a  hundred  Ribbonmen  listening  to  him, 
and  one  of  them  being  asked  by  a  Protestant,  to  whom  he  de- 
scrilxHl  the  clergj’inan’s  harangue,  “  what  the  Ribbonmen  in  the 
chajxd  thought  of  it  “Oh  !  ”  was  the  answer,  “they  don’t 
give  themselves  any  trouble  about  it,  for  if  they  were  ever  to 
get  into  trouble,” — (which  means  to  get  hangcnl) — “  the  priest 
would  not  desert  them  then.”  The  answer  of  this  confederate 
reveals  the  weak  point  in  the  priestly  management  of  Ribbon- 
ism  ;  for,  if  it  were  thoroughly  understocKl  by  the  jx'asantry, 
that  the  last  rites  of  religion  would  be  denied  to  the  sufferer, 
there  would  be  an  end  of  Ribbonism  and  its  agrarian  murders. 
It  is  a  fact,  that,  when  assassinations  became  alarmingly  frequent 
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in  the  streets  of  Malta,  the  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  made  a 
decree  to  this  effect,  and  the  murders  ceased  at  once.  The 
experiment  would  be  an  interesting^  one.  Why  do  the  Irish 
priests  not  try  it  ?  It  has  been  often  remarked  that  of  late 
years,  Catholic  criminals,  before  undergoing  the  extreme  sen¬ 
tence  of  the  law,  no  longer  confess  their  crimes.  There  are, 
I>erhaps,  one  or  two  exceptions  ;  but  within  the  last  fifteen  years, 
we  remember  no  instance  of  a  Ribbon  murderer  but  one — Walsh, 
who  murdered  poor  Fitzgerald — confessing  his  crime  before 
death.  AV  hy  is  this  ?  Has  the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman 
anything  to  do  with  it  ?  Not  many  years  ago,  the  writer  was 
conversant  with  the  circumstances  of  the  execution  of  three  men 
in  a  countv  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  for  the  atrocious  murder  of 
an  agent.  The  crime  was  clearly  brought  home  to  these  men  on 
the  evidence  of  an  approver,  fully  corroborated  by  indejjendent 
testimony.  When  on  the  scaffold,  they  were  about  to  speak,  but 
the  clergA^man  in  attendance  told  them  to  be  silent,  and  they 
died  crying  iH)on  “  Jesus,  Joseph,  and  Mary  to  save  them. 
Yet,  only  a  year  since,  one  of  these  clergymen  had  the  hardihood 
to  assert  that  these  murderers  were  hanged  innocently.  The 
silence  of  Catholic  criminals  on  the  scatfold  is  certainly  mf)8t 
mysterious,  whether  they  have  been  innocent  or  guilty,  and 
perhaps  the  Catholic  clergyman  is  the  only  man  to  explain  the 
mystery. 

We  now  come  to  see  the  Irish  priest  taking  his  place  in  that 
great  Ultramontane  movement  wliich  is  playing  such  an  au¬ 
dacious  game  at  present  in  European  affairs.  Ultramontanism 
once  meant  that  phase  of  Catholicism  which  existed  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Alps  ;  but  now  it  exists  almost  exclusively 
on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  “  The  blocsly  1‘iedmontese^’  of 
^^lilton  were  Ultramontanes  ;  but  the  Piedmontese  of  the  present 
time  are  the  most  enlightened  and  tolerant  of  Catholics ;  and 
they  contribute  their  share  to  that  splendid  muster-roll  of 
10,000  priestly  liberals,  who,  with  Father  Passaglia  at  their 
head,  demand  the  separation  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
powers  at  Rome.  The  Ultramontanism  of  France,  Belgium, 
Austria,  Italy,  and  Ireland,  has  substantially  the  same  ends 
and  objects  in  view.  It  is  one  consistent  piece  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  policy.  That  Ultramontanism  which  yells,  and  curses, 
and  gnashes  its  teeth  in  the  pages  of  Louis  Venillot;  which 
puts  on  a  dress-coat  and  a  white  neckcloth,  and  simpers  in  the 
Salons^  of  the  Faubourg  8t.  Germain ;  which  hisses  and 
maunders  from  the  rich  sofas  of  the  Imperial  senate ;  which 
lurks  in  the  royal  palace  at  Madrid,  with  the  8an  Patrocinio 
for  an  apostle,  and  consigns  poor  Spanish  subjects  to  festering 
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dungeons  and  cruel  galleys,  for  the  heinous  oftence  of  reading 
the  ilible  ;  which  sliows  its  dull  and  stupid  perverseness  on  the 
benches  of  the  Austrian  Reichsrath ;  which  edits  the  Index 
Expurgaforius ;  which  replenishes  Venillot’s  budget  of  lies  and 
curses;  which  kidnaps  Jew  children;  which  tills  the  prisons 
of  St.  Angelo ;  is  just  the  self-same  Ultramontanism,  which, 
in  Ireland,  has  infused  into  the  priesthoo<l  that  furious  and 
inextinguishable  animosity  towards  all  liberal  ideas,  which  has 
marked  their  more  recent  history ;  which  originates  I'apal 
brigades  to  crush  the  liberties  of  Italian  Catholics  ;  which 
raises  those  disgraceful  howls,  as  discordant  and  repulsive  in 
the  mouth  of  a  Papal  cross- bearer,  or  a  Maynooth  nominee  in  the 
English  House  of  Commons,  as  when  they  rise  above  the  clattering 
of  shillelahs  and  the  clink  of  whiskey -glasses  at  a  Longford 
election  ;  which  heaps  Pelions  of  bigotry  upon  Ossas  of  intoler¬ 
ance  ;  which  proclaims  isolation  and  exclusion  ns  the  future 
ideas  of  Irish  education  and  social  life ;  which  stands  at  the 
death-bod  and  wrings  legacies  from  the  hands  of  moribunds  ; 
and  which,  in  a  word — at  once,  a  shame,  a  curse,  and  a  burden 
to  the  country — is  making  itself  more  and  more  hateful  every 
day  to  the  independent  and  respectable  section  of  Roman 
Catholics,  as  well  as  to  enlightened  Protestants  of  every 
political  party.  What  a  change,  indeed,  from  the  times  of 
Doyle  and  Murray!  Once,  the  priesthood  were  as  liberal  in 
their  political  opinions  as  these  illustrious  ])relates  ;  now,  with 
few  exceptions,  they  are  as  Ultramontane  as  Cullen  or 
M'Hale.  They  have  succeeded  to  a  large  extent  by  this  retrogade 
policy  in  casting  off’  the  enlightened  men  of  their  creed,  and 
deprived  themselves  of  the  influence  by  which  their  various 
successes  have  been  obtained.  By  the  aid  of  a  liberal  sentiment 
in  the  nation,  they  have  secured  for  themselves  Parliamentary 
reform,  corporate  reform,  chaplaincies,  colleges  for  the 
middle  classes,  schools  for  the  jxjor,  and  other  concessions  ;  but 
now  they  are  struggling  mth  might  and  main  against  this  very 
liberality  of  feeling. 

Ijet  us  particularize  some  of  the  modes  by  which  the  Irish 
priest  strives  to  work  out  the  Ultramontane  problem  in  Ireland. 
One,  and  the  chief,  mode  is,  as  we  have  alre^y  hinted — Isola¬ 
tion.  The  idea  is  worked  out  with  greater  ardour  and  energy 
in  Protestant  than  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  because  the 
dangers  of  contact  with  a  liberal  system  of  thought  and  life 
more  palpable  and  immediate  in  a  Protestant  country  than 
in  Roman  C’atholic  nations.  So,  we  find  Archbishop  Hughes, 
of  New  York,  proclaiming  to  an  Irish  audience  the  success  of 
his  policy  of  Isolation,  in  the  Empire  City  of  the  New  World. 
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“We  have/'  said  he,  “  built  a  university  and  school-houses,  at 
“  a  cost  of  £4,000  to  £5,000,  near  each  church  in  Xew  York, 
“  under  care  of  monks,  Christian  brothers,  sisters  of  mercy, 
“  sisters  of  charity,  ursulincs,  with  15,000  Catholic  children  at- 
“  tending  tliese  schools/'  It  is  this  self-same  policy  that  has 
driven  the  llible  out  of  twelve  schoools  in  New  York,  as  well 
as  injured  others  by  the  withdrawal  of  pupils.  The  reason  of 
this  desperate  energy  in  establishing  denominational  schools 
W'as  the  vearlv  losses  sustained  bv  the  Roman  Catholic  com- 
munity,  amongst  the  adults,  chiefly  Irish  emigrants  and  their 
descendants.  So,  in  Ireland,  the  political  strength  of  Ultra- 
montanism  is  directed  against  the  national  system  of  education, 
the  model-schools  and  the  (lueen’s-colleges,  which  are  op)en  to 
members  of  all  religious  denominations,  and  have  already  been 
crowned  with  a  remarkable  measure  of  success.  It  is  hardly 
creditable  to  the  consistency  and  sincerity  of  the  clergy,  that 
though  they  have  for  years  been  prt‘aching  a  crusade  against 
mixed  education,  primar^^  and  collegiate,  as  injurious  to  Catholic 
faith  and  morals,  they  have  not,  in  a  single  instance,  with¬ 
drawn  either  teachers  or  scholars,  or  ceased  to  be  patrons  of 
national  schools,  or  excommunicate<l  those  Roman  Catholic 
professors  of  the  Queen's  colleges,  who  still  hold  their  places  in 
these  “  godless  and  soul-destroying  "  institutions.  Of  course, 
the  colleges  arc  far  more  offensive  than  the  schools,  for  the  latter 
are  in  most  cases,  under  the  direct  patronage  of  the  priests 
themselves ;  and,  therefore,  there  is  a  greater  anxiety,  on  the 
part  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  leaders  of  the  Ultra¬ 
montane  party,  to  obtain  at  once  a  separate  university  for 
themselves,  so  as  to  isolate  the  middle-class  youth  of  the  country 
from  all  the  liberalizing  influences  of  the  time.  An  Ultramon¬ 
tane  journalist  is  quite  struck  aghast  by  the  nascent  liberalism 
of  the  Queen's  college  students.  “  We  have  seen,"  savs  ho, 
“  some  young  Catholics  who  have  been  in  the  Queen's  colleges, 
“  and  they  exhibit  in  their  ideas  and  conduct  the  evils  of  the 
“  mixed  system.  They  call  themselves  Catholics,  but  there  is 
“  little  or  no  catholic  feeling  in  their  hearts.  They  sometimes 
“  hesitate  before  they  believe  anything  they  hear  in  a  sermon  to 
“  be  strictly  true,  and  as  to  practising  the  duties  the  Catholic 
“  Church  imposes  on  them,  why,  that  is  altogether  contrary  to 
“their  inclination."  This  journalist  is  one  of  the  Venillot 
stamp ;  a  writer  of  weekly  treason ;  and  an  uncompromising 
foe  to  all  liberal  movements,  at  home  and  abroad. 

It  is  a  suggestive  and  encouraging  fact,  however,  that  during 
the  last  seven  years  there  enter^  the  Queen's  Ccdleges  no  less 
than  430  Roman  Catholics,  and  during  the  same  period  112 
entered  Dublin  University,  making  542  in  all. 
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Another  mode  of  carrying  out  the  Ultramontane  programme 
in  Ireland,  has  been  tlie  return  of  Ultramontane  members  to 
Parliament,  by  constituencies  largely  under  the  control  of 
the  priesthood.  The  great  idea  is,  not  only  to  secure 
special  privileges  for  Catholicism  in  Ireland,  but  to  use  the 
Irish  people  as  a  fulcrum  by  means  of  which  they  may,  in  the 
present  even  balance  of  parties,  crush  the  civil  liberties  of  other 
nations,  utterly  regardless  as  they  seem  to  be  of  all  their  political 
anteccKlents  and  of  all  their  high-flown  professions  of  liberalism. 
It  is  a  comfort,  however,  that  the  party  is  a  very  small  one,  and 
that  Catholic  constituencies  are  not  all  equally  manageable  by 
the  ordinary  methods  of  priestly  manoeuvre.  Let  us  take  a  look 
at  the  Irish  Ultramontane  member — the  nominee  of  an  Ultra¬ 
montane  priesthood.  He  has  no  imperial  politics  whatever ;  he 
never  takes  an  imperial  view  of  any  question  ;  he  uniformly 
asks  himself  or  the  priesthood  the  question — “  Upw  will  the 
narrow  and  exclusive  interests  I  represent  be  affected  by  this  or 
that  measure  There  are  altogether  thirty-two  Roman  Catholic 
members  in  the  British  Parliament,  and  about  seven  or  eight  of 
these  can  be  indubitably  reckoned  upon  by  the  priesthood,  in  a 
political  or  ecclesiastical  emergency.  It  is  the  pride  of  our 
I^irliamentary  system  that  it  is  so  representative  of  opinions, 
however  extreme,  absurd,  or  impracticable,  and  thus  it  is  that 
the  British  House  of  Commons  can  boast  of  its  quota  of  that 
“  Mountain’*  party  which  holds  such  a  noisy  place  in  Continental 
Chambers.  The  trade  of  the  party  is  agitation  ;  their  avocation 
abuse  ;  their  object  to  set  jxditical  parties  by  the  ears,  and  profit 
by  the  general  nnlee ;  and  their  crowning  distinction  is  to  vilify 
and  traduce  all  the  advocates  of  liberal  constitutional  mjvern- 
ment  at  home  and  abroad.  The  Boissys,  D’Aguesscaus,  Kellers, 
and  Larochejaquelins  of  the  French  Chamber  have  their  coun- 
teqmrts  in  the  British  House,  in  the  O’Connor  Dons,  the 
O’Donoghues,  the  Hennessys,  the  Bowyers,  the  Maguires,  the 
Scully’s,  and  the  O’Reillys.  The  latter  gentlemen,  with  un¬ 
speakably  greater  advantages,  are  not  a  whit  more  liberal, 
tolerant,  or  patriotic,  in  any  true  sense,  than  their  French 
brethren  ;  and  their  public  conduct  and  manners  are  not  a  whit 
more  undignified  or  ungentlemanly.  Your  real  Irish  member 
is  never  so  much  in  his  glory  as  when  “  he  is  coming  down  to. 
the  House,”  to  denounce  the  fearful  turpitude  of  somelxxly ;  as 
when  he  gets  uj)  a  whole  evening’s  debate  on  the  wrongs  of  a 
Connaught  lx)g- trotter,  or  a  refractory  paujxjr  in  Kerry,  who 
has  bei‘n  put  in  the  black-hole  for  throwing  her  gruel  in  the 
face  of  the  matron.  Of  course,  no  coalition  comes  amiss  to  the 
Ultramontane,  for  his  coat  is  one  of  many  colours,  and  it  has 
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been  frequently  turned.  Once  the  Irish  members  were  con¬ 
sistent  friends  of  that  Whig  party  which  battled  hard  and  long 
for  their  political  rights  and  made  them  free  men ;  they  were 
the  sworn  foes  of  all  oppression,  and  they  could  sj)out  Moore's 
patriotic  melodics  by  the  hour,  to  prove  their  undying  hatred  of 
the  tymnt.  Once,  there  was  no  name  in  the  exhaustless  voca¬ 
bulary  of  Irish  hatred  too  strong  for  that  Tory  party  which 
battled  so  long  against  Emancipation,  and  opposed  the  conces¬ 
sion  of  every  single  privilege,  which  Whig  legislation  has  given 
them.  But  now,  Toryism  is  the  natui*al  ally  of  Ultramontanism, 
and  the  Pope’s  Irish  Brigade  acknowledges  the  leadership  of 
Disraeli.  In  strict  truth,  their  policy  is  neither  Whig  nor  Tory, 
but  Ultramontane  —  solas  eccksm  saprema  lex.  The  foreign 
policy  of  the  party  is  the  most  despicable  feature  in  their  public 
character.  The  most  rabid  denouncers  of  oppression  at  home — 
their  tongues  never  silent  in  the  recital  of  Irish  wrongs — they 
have  had  the  audacity  to  defend  those  royal  miscreants  of  Italy 
who  rioted  in  the  miseries  of  their  people,  and  of  whom  it  was 
tridy  said — ITiey  kept  half  of  their  people  in  prison,  and  the 
other  half  in  fear  of  it."  Not  one  of  them  had  a  word  to  say 
against  the  infamous  Mortara  case,  or  against  the  Spanish  per¬ 
secutions.  Sir  George  Bowyer  could  defend  the  persecuting 
policy  of  Spain  in  the  Parliament  of  a  country  which,  as  Car¬ 
dinal  Wiseman  himself  admits,  allows  more  liberty  to  Catholics 
than  any  Catholic  country  in  Europe.  But  now,  the  s^Tnpathies 
of  the  party  are  strongly  engaged  on  the  side  of  the  Poles,  not 
on  account  of  any  recent  change  in  their  opinions,  but  because 
the  Poles  are  Catholics,  and  their  oppressor  is  the  head  of  the 
great  Eastern  Church.  If  the  Emperor  Alexander  had  been  a 
Catholic  potentate,  he  might  have  oppressed  and  hurried  his 
subjects  to  any  extent,  without  a  murmur  or  remonstrance  from 
these  people.  Kossuth  and  Garibaldi,  the  patriots  of  Hungary 
and  Italy,  arc  execrated  because  their  aim  is  to  liberate  from  the 
fetters  of  Catholic  t3Tants;  but  Jezioranski  and  Langiewicz  arc 
lauded  to  the  skies,  because  they  strike  against  a  heretic  op¬ 
pressor.  Such  is  the  policy  (S  the  men  returned  to  the  British 
Parliament  by  the  Irish  priesthood.  I'here  is  a  great  struggle 
to  increase  their  number,  but,  judging  from  recent  events,  there 
is  no  great  likelihood  of  success  in  that  direction.  The  Ultra¬ 
montane  candidates  have  been  defeated  at  Tralee,  New  Ross, 
and  Kinsalc  ;  and  it  is  well  for  these  constituencies  themselves 
that  the}"  have  hud  sense  and  patriotism  enough  to  reject  all 
participation  in  the  scandal  of  a  Conservative- Ultramontane 
coalition.  They  are  no  true  friends  of  the  Irish  Catholics  who 
advise  them  to  a  course  of  action  which  is  calculated  to 
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leave  them  without  a  shred  of  influence  in  the  empire  at 
large. 

We  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  the  question  of  the  loyalty  of 
the  Irish  priesthood.  The  ultra-Protestant  section  of  Irishmen 
believe  that,  with  few  exceptions,  they  are  disloyal  at  heart, 
whatever  outward  manifestations  they  may  make  of  .  a  merely 
passive  allegiance  to  the  British  throne.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  there  are  disloyal  priests  in  Ireland,  for  they  are  openly 
and  avowedly  so ;  but  these  are  few  and  insigniticant  exceptions. 
The  conduct  of  the  clergy  at  recent  elections  ought  not,  we  think, 
to  be  interpreted  too  severely  against  them,  as  proving  that  they 
are  bigoted,  narrow-minded,  and  Ultramontane,  utter  strangers 
to  the  impulses  of  a  high,  unselfish  patriotism.  It  does  certainly 
seem  hard  that  men,  belonging  to  a  sacred  profession,  and  w’ho 
owe  what  education  they  can  boast  of  to  the  munificence  of  a 
Protestant  Government,  should  make  use  of  their  position  and 
influence  over  poor  and  ignorant  people  to  inflame  their  passions, 
to  fan  their  bigotry  to  a  red-heat,  and  filling  their  heads  with  a 
nondescript  jumble  of  politics  and  religion,  to  send  them  forth 
to  brandish  their  shillelahs  at  elections,  and  assault  all  those 
whose  political  or  theological  tenets  are  contrary  to  their  ow  n. 
These  men  do  not  seem,  indeed,  to  have  advanced  one  step  in 
real  patriotism,  or  common  prudence  since  the  repeal  of  the 
Union  ;  but  it  would  be  stretching  things  too  far  to  represent 
them  as  disloyal,  merely  because  they  took  a  narrow  or  unpa¬ 
triotic  ^dew  of  their  duty.  We  know  that  the  Young  Ireland 
seditionists  of  1848  charged — and  still  charge — the  failure  of 
their  plans  in  that  year  to  the  refusal  of  the  priesthood  to  take 
any  part  in  their  insurrectionary  projects.  We  know,  too,  how 
utterly  opjwsed  are  the  clergv’,  liigh  and  low’,  to  the  schemes  of 
those  Pheiiix  Societies,  &c.,  l^atrick’s  Brotherhoods,  and  other 
Nationalist  Associations,  w  hose  object  is  to  w’rest  Ireland  from 
the  grasp  of  England  by  force  of  arms,  in  co-operation  wdth 
France  or  America ;  though  we  confess  that  w’e  would  like  to 
see  a  greater  amount  of  priestly  earnestness  and  energy  em¬ 
ployed  in  crushing  such  mischievous  associations.  Dr.  Moriarty, 
of  feerr}’,  made  short  work  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Tralee,  and 
expresscxl,  w’c  believe,  the  opinions  of  many  of  his  clerical  bre¬ 
thren,  w’hen  he  said,  ‘‘It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  discourag- 
“  iiig  symptoms  of  the  present  state  of  our  country,  the  facility 
“  w  ith  w  hich  deceptions  are  practised  on  the  public  mind.  Men 
“  are  led  to  belieye  that  it  is  not  by  honest  labour  and  intelli- 
“  gent  industry  they  are  to  wnn  their  way  to  wealth  or  to  im- 
“  prove  their  country’s  condition,  but  by  radical  changes  in 
“  their  civil  state,  by  seeking  one  day  an  alliance  with  the  des- 
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**  potism  of  France,  and  next  day  an  alliance  with  the  demo- 
“  cracy  of  America/’  It  would  be  well  for  the  masses  of  the 
Irish  people  if  they  would  earnestly  lay  to  heart  such  sensible 
words,  and  eschew  all  these  confederacies  for  agrarian  or 
“  national”  purposes,  which  have,  from  time  immemorial,  left 
such  a  bloody  stain  on  the  soil  of  their  beautiful  island. 

But  we  must  now  come  to  a  conclusion.  It  has  been  often  a 
question  with  Protestants,  how  far  the  Irish  priesthood  are 
really  identified  by  conviction  with  the  Romish  system.  Con¬ 
verts  from  amongst  themselves  declare  that  a  large  number  of 
them  are  infidels ;  but  we  are  disposed  withal  to  believe  that 
there  are  more  sincere  men  in  the  service  of  Irish  Romanism 
than  amongst  any  continental  body  of  ecclesiastics,  and  the 
reason  is  to  be  found  mainly  in  their  imperfect  education  in  the 
semi-monastic  training  of  Majmooth,  and  in  the  native  super¬ 
stitiousness  of  that  class  of  the  people  from  whom  they  are 
sprung.  Yet  there  are  not  wanting  indications  that  they  are 
beginning  to  read  and  think  in  a  more  liberal  fashion  than  of 
old.  Some  of  the  clergy  have  been  reading  Dr.  Caird’s  sermons 
and  other  high-class  literature  of  Protestantism.  Not  long  since 
a  priest  met  a  religious  colj3orteur  in  the  road,  and  bought  ten 
shillings’  worth  of  his  stock,  including  a  Puritan  work,  Reid’s 
tract  on  ‘  The  Blood  of  Jesus,’  and  the  ‘  Shorter  Catechism  of  the 
Westminster  Divines.’  Allusion  has  already  been  mtide  to  the 
use  of  Dr.  Hanna’s  work  by  a  Lenten  preacher ;  and  there  are 
other  indications  of  a  nascent  liberalism  in  the  private  studies 
of  the  priesthood.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  policy  of 
the  Irish  hierarchy  in  issuing  at  a  cheap  rate  100,000  copies  of 
the  Douay  Bible,  which  have  been  almost  all  disposed  of  al¬ 
ready,  except  on  the  supposition  that  their  people  had  acquired 
a  taste  for  religious  reading  which  must  be  gratified  somehow 
at  the  least  possible  risk  to  the  integrity  of  the  Irish  faith. 
But  it  is  a  somewhat  significant  fact  that,  in  heathen,  and 
semi-heathen  lands,  Romanism  has  to  a  large  extent  relaxed,  in 
modem  times,  the  stringency  of  her  rule  in  regard  to  the 
indiscriminate  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  mainly,  we  believe, 
because,  from  the  absence  of  a  biblical  basis,  she  saw  her  mis¬ 
sion-work  (lie  out  with  the  disappearance  of  the  missionary 
in  parts  of  Eastern  Africa  and  in  Japan,  after  a  whole  century 
of  successful  propagandism  in  the  latter  instance,  while  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  Madagascar  took  deep  root  and  flourished  without  the 
aid  of  the  missionary,  because  the  Bible  remained  behind.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  the  future  effects  of  this  more  liberal  policy  towards 
the  Irish  Romanists,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  at  present,  the 
clergy  are  perfect  masters  of  the  position.  The  people  were 
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never  so  intensely  religions,  in  the  Romish  sense  of  the  word  ; 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  the  tendencies  have  ben'll 
strangely  retrograde  and  media*val.  In  County  Donegal,  for 
example,  pilgrimages  to  Lough  Derg  have  been  revived  under 
the  direct  sanction  of  the  Poi>e,  recently  obtained  by  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  after  that  world-known  penitential  station — 
which  gave  Dante  the  hint  of  his  ‘  11  Par(jatorio* — had  lain 
under  ecclesiastical  displeasure  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
Let  it  be  remembered  too,  as  an  evidence  of  the  growing  zeal 
and  reviving  hoj>es  of  the  Catholics,  that  they  are  restoring  at 
an  immense  cost,  the  ancient  ec(desiastical  edifices  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  that  cathedrals,  convents,  and  churches,  are  springing 
up  at  Armagh,  Derry,  Drogheda,  Dundalk,  Cavan,  Kilkenny, 
and  many  other  places.  No  less  a  sum  than  five  millions  ster¬ 
ling,  it  is  computed,  has  been  exj)endc'd  in  church-building  alone, 
during  the  last  five-and-thirty  years ;  and  nine-tenths  of  this 
sum  has  been  subscrilx'd  by  the  jx^ople  themselves  out  of  their 
poverty  and  distress.  It  woidd  seem,  indee^l,  as  if  the  priest¬ 
hood  had  almost  succeeded  in  gathering  up  the  whole  thought 
and  life  of  the  country  into  the  most  compact  Ultramontane 
unity. 

\Vliat  a  theme  for  reflection  is  Ireland  at  this  hour !  Her 
people  resisted  Romanism  because  it  was  the  religion  of  their 
coiKiuerors  in  the  twelfth  century ;  and  they  resisted  Protes¬ 
tantism  because  it  was  the  religion  of  their  conquerors  in  the 
sixteenth  century;  and  they  have  ever  since  cherished  the 
strongest  antipathy  to  it,  because  it  has  bet'n  identified  with  a 
system  of  wholesale  proscription  and  tyranny  for  nearly  three 
hundri'd  years.  When  Dr.  D’Aubigne,  of  Geneva,  was  in  this 
country  a  few  years  ago,  an  Irish  mergyman  asked  him,  what 
were  some  of  the  points  of  difference  in  the  missionary  aspect 
of  Ireland,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Continent.  lie  replic'd 
— “  The  great  difference  that  strikes  an  observer  at  once  is  this 
“  — that,  whereas  on  the  Continent  the  |K)liticul  svTnpathies  of 
“  the  |)eople  are  for  the  most  part  on  the  side  of  Protestantism, 
“  which  they  regard  at  least  as  a  system  favourable  to  civil  and 
**  religious  liberty  ;  here,  on  the  other  hand,  the  political  senti- 
“  ments  of  the  people  are  against  Protestantism,  which,  from 
“  traditionary  associations  and  other  causes,  they  look  upon  as 
“  a  system  of  civil  and  religious  despotism.*’  This  explanation 
goes  far  to  account  for  the  ill-success  of  the  Refonnation  in 
Ireland,  especially  when  we  consider  how  successfid  was  Eng¬ 
land,  and  Scotland,  and  Wales,  in  dealing  with  their  lingering 
Romanism.  If  the  Irish  j)eople  had  been  educated  three  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago — or  obtained  even  a  tithe  of  the  educational 
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facilities  enjoyed  by  Welshmen,  Englishmen,  and  Scotchmen, 
and  liad  not  been  sliut  up  by  their  cruel  conquerors  to  inevitable 
barbarism  and  darkness  ;  if  the  Bishop  Bedells  had  been  multi¬ 
plied  in  every  generation,  and  the  warmest-hearted  peasiintry 
in  Europe  had  been  approached  by  the  Protestant  clergy  with 
an  Irish  Bible  in  their  hands,  and  the  law  of  Christian  kindness 
on  their  lips ;  it  woidd  not  have  been  said  at  this  hour,  as  a 
taunt — after  three  hundred  years  of  opportunity — that  “the 
“  Reformation  was  only  begun  in  Ireland  ;  English  statesmen 
would  have  been  saved  many  a  difficulty  ;  rebellion  would  not 
have  followed  in  the  heels  of  rebellion ;  political  agitation  would 
not  have  shaken  the  land  to  its  centre  ;  the  masses  of  the  j)eople 
would  not  have  been  the  trouble  and  disgrace  of  our  large 
towns  ;  and  Ultramontanism  would  not  have  had  its  strongest 
sanctuary  in  the  ultima  terra  of  St.  Patrick.  Yet,  it  is  encou¬ 
raging  to  know  that  the  Reformation  has  at  last  really  begun. 
Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  Wesleyans,  and  Inde¬ 
pendents,  are  hard  at  work  prosecuting  their  missionary  enter¬ 
prises  with  a  large-minded  and  unwearying  energy  ;  and  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  province  of  Connaught,  with  no  inconsiderable  amount 
of  success.  The  long-neglected  field,  already  in  so  terrible  a 
sense  ‘  white  unto  the  harvest,'  has  attracted  the  eye  of  all  the 
churches,  and  eager  reapers,  girded  for  a  hard  day's  toil,  are 
hastening  in  from  every  side  to  thrust  in  the  sickle.  The  armies 
of  the  Faith  are  every  day  mustering  in  greater  force  before  the 
stronghold  of  Romish  darkness,  extending  their  lines  in  every 
direction,  and  taking  up  fresh  positions  of  strength  :  their  artil¬ 
lery  has  begun  to  play  upon  its  dark  walls  with  visible  success, 
and  soon,  let  us  pray,  will  its  strongest  battlements  give  way  to 
our  last  grand  assault.  May  we  not  humbly  cherish  the  hope, 
that  that  great  energy  of  our  race,  which  has  proved  itself  vic¬ 
torious  in  eveiy^  other  field  of  battle,  baptized  with  holy  fire  from 
above,  may  achieve  the  spiritual  conquest  of  Ireland,  and  restore 
more  than  its  ancient  glories  to  the  Inaula  Sanctorum  of  the 
West. 
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lY. 

HISTORY  IN  CHANCERY.* 

T  WISH  I  could  only  be  as  sure  about  one  thing  as  Tom 

J-  ^Macaulay  is  about  <?rc/’ytliing/’  the  late  excellent  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne  is  reported  to  have  said,  after  the  historian  had 
been  summing  up  in  one  of  his  brilliant  ex  parfe  torrents  of 
argument  and  anecdote  at  the  breakfast  table  at  Rowood. 

The  teachers  and  students  of  history  seem  to  be  pretty  much 
divided  between  two  such  chieftainships — historical  sceptics  and 
historical  believers,  those  who  believe  little  or  nothing,  and  those 
who  accept  the  whole  world  of  legend  and  tradition  in  good  faith ; 
later  years  have  quite  recast  ideas  on  the  theory  of  history. 
When  Lord  Macaulay  published  his  charming  Essay  on  History 
in  the  ‘Edinburgh  Review,’  in  1828,  he  referred  to  little  more  than 
the  constituent  material  and  mode  of  history.  The  first  pulses 
and  throbs  of  that  stunning  shock  to  all  historical  study  and  in¬ 
vestigation  given  by  Neibuhr’s  ‘  Histor\"  of  Rome’  were  only 
just  Ixiginning  to  be  felt ;  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  effect 
of  that  marvellously  sceptical  history  has  shaken,  and  continues 
to  shake,  all  the  foundations  of  historic  faith,  so  that  the 
question  now  is  not  as  to  the  colouring  of  history,  as  to  whether 
Herodotus  or  Thucydides  is  the  more  delightful  or  natural ; 
whether  Gibbon,  Hume,  or  Froissart  supply  the  more  instruc¬ 
tive  or  pleasant  pictures,  but  whether  there  is  a  science  of  his¬ 
tory  at  all;  whether  we  can  depend  upon  any  page  presented 
to  us  as  historical.  It  is  not  merely  again  the  question  of  iso¬ 
lated  and  individual  facts ;  the  whole  possibility  of  such  a  science 
as  history  has  been  thrown  into  Chancery,  and  the  question  has 
been  raised  whether  there  is  such  an  assured  progression  of 
human  affairs,  such  a  relationship  and  harmony  that  it  may  be 
possible  to  deal  with  the  sequences  of  great  events,  the  rise  and 
fall  of  nations,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  statesmen  and  wars,  and 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  markets,  as  we  deal  with  a  tree,  with  the 
anatomy  of  a  creature,  with  the  action  of  the  tides,  and  the  return 
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la  a  Science  of  History  Possible  ? 

of  stars,  and  found  a  science  upon  the  observations,  and  from 
the  orderliness  of  the  science  infer  the  movements  of  a  Provi¬ 
dence  ;  and  the  work  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article 
discusses  this  question  with  great  and  sustained  interest.  In  the 
following  passage  the  author  founds  an  argument  for  God  ujx)n 
an  often  but  effectively  wrought  analogy — that  of  gravitation. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  this  reasoning  an  application 
tending  to  its  own  refutation.  Gravitation  for  instance,  it  may  be  said, 
is  legitimately  assigned  as  the  cause  of  a  numerous  class  of  phenomena, 
and  the  principle  of  gravitation  is  as  far  removed  from  observation  as 
that  other  principle  which  we  designate  God,  the  primary  cause  of  all 
things.  It  follows,  according  to  the  reasoning  that  has  just  been  em¬ 
ployed,  that  having  attained  the  idea  of  the  principle  of  gravitation 
we  ought  to  pause,  w  e  should  seek  to  go  no  farther,  but  should  accept 
that  as  a  first  principle  occupying  the  same  place  in  respect  of  all  the 
j)henomena  which  it  explains  as  that  which  has  been  claimed  for  the 
idea  of  God,  and  consequently  superseding,  quoad  h(BCy  the  necessity 
for  such  an  idea.  The  reasoning  employed  to  establish  the  idea  of  a 
primary  cause  is  thus  applied  to  overthrow  that  idea  ;  but  this  appli¬ 
cation  can  scarcely  be  deemed  plausible  and  is  certainly  fallacious. 
When  we  speak  of  the  principle  of  gravitation  and  of  that  principle  as 
the  cause  of  the  phenomena  of  gravitationy  if  we  analy%e  our  own  thoughts 
and  wordsy  we  shall  perceive  that  we  are  not  thinking  at  ally  that  we  mean 
nothingy  hut  deceive  ourselves  with  a  sound  without  meaning.  We  know 
of  no  such  principle  of  gravitation,  and  consequently  we  can  assign  no 
such  cause  of  its  phenomena.  M.  Comte  expressly  teaches  that  the 
W'ord  gravitation  strictly  indicates  a  simple  general  fact,  viz.,  the  action 
of  the  sun  on  the  planets,  of  these  on  their  satellites,  and  of  terres¬ 
trial  bodies  on  each  other,  but  that  we  cannot  know  in  what  that  action 
fundamentally  consists.  In  other  words,  we  do  not  and  cannot  know  the 
principle  of  gravitationy  and  have  only  to  accept  the  simple  general  fact 
which  the  word  gravitation  describes.  When  we  speak  of  the  law  of 
gravitation  we  mean,  if  we  mean  any  thing,  as  has  been  before  stated, 
the  phenomena  of  gravitation  aggregated  or  generalized  in  our  concep¬ 
tion  into  a  law.  The  aggregated  phenomena  arc  the  law  :  the  law  is 
the  aggregated  phenomena.  When  we  speak  of  the  phenomena  of 
gravitation  we  mean  actual  and  palpable  appearances  in  nature  which 
constitute  all  that  we  know  of  gravitation.  We  know  nothing  of 
gravitation  beyond  those  phenomena  and  what  those  phenomena  teach. 
We  cannot  therefore  say  that  the  principle  of  gravitation  is  the  cause 
of  those  phenomena,  for  this  is  a  mere  verbal  illusion  under  which  we 
conceal  from  ourselves  the  absence  of  any  definite  conception.  Neither 
can  we  say  that  gravitation  or  the  law  of  gravitation  is  the  cause  of 
those  phenomena,  for  those  phenomena  are  gravitation  and  its  law, 
nothing  more,  nothing  less,  nothing  different.  Tet  the  phenomena  of 
gravitation  in  common  with  all  other  phenomena  and  the  law  of  gra¬ 
vitation  in  common  with  all  other  laws  demand  a  cause,  and  the  idea 
of  that  cause  is  at  once  a  necessary  and  an  ultimate  conclusion. 
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IV. 

lIlSTOltV  IN  (  llANCERY.* 

1  WISH  I  could  only  be  as  sure  about  one  tiling  as  Tom 

1  Haeaulay  is  about  crcr//lbino/’  the  late  ex(‘ellent  Manjuis 
of  Laiisdowiie  is  reported  to  have  said,  after  the  historian  liad 
been  suinniin^  up  in  one  of  his  brilliant  e,v  pnrte  torrents  of 
arj^unient  and  anecdote  at  the  breakfast  table  at  Howood. 

'fhe  teachers  and  students  of  history  seem  to  be  pretty  much 
divided  between  two  such  chieftainships — historical  sceptics  and 
historical  believers,  those  who  believe  little  or  nothing,  and  those 
who  accejd  the  whole  world  of  legend  and  tradition  in  o^ood  faith; 
later  years  have  quite  recast  ideas  on  the  theoi  v  of  history. 
AVheii  Ijord  Macaulay  published  his  charming;  Essay  on  History 
in  the  ‘Edinburgh  Review,’  in  1828, he  referredto  little  more  than 
the  constituent  nmierUd  and  mode  of  history.  The  first  pidses 
and  throbs  of  that  stunning  shock  to  all  historical  study  and  in¬ 
vestigation  ^iven  bv  Neibuhr’s  ‘  llistorv  of  Rome’  were  onlv 
just  beginning  to  be  felt  ;  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  cifcct 
of  that  marvellously  sceptical  history  has  shaken,  and  ccuitinucs 
to  shake,  all  the  foundations  of  historic  faith,  so  that  the 
(piestiou  now  is  not  as  to  the  colouring  of  history,  as  to  whether 
Herodotus  or  Thucydides  is  the  more  delightful  or  natural; 
whether  Gibbon,  Hume,  or  Froissart  supply  the  more  instruc¬ 
tive  or  pleasant  pictures,  but  whether  there  is  a  science  of  his¬ 
tory  at  all;  wlu‘tlu‘r  we  can  depend  upon  any  page  presented 
to  us  as  historical.  It  is  not  merely  again  the  question  of  iso¬ 
lated  and  individual  facts  ;  the  wlude  ])ossibility  of  such  a  science 
as  history  has  been  thrown  into  (diancery,  and  the  question  has 
been  raised  whether  there  is  such  an  assured  progression  ot 
human  atfairs,  such  a  rclationshi})  and  harmony  that  it  may  he 
|H>ssible  to  deal  with  the  secjuences  of  great  events,  the  rise  and 
tall  of  nations,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  statesmen  and  wars,  and 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  markets,  as  we  deal  with  a  tree,  with  the 
anatomy  ot  a  creature,  with  the  action  of  the  tides,  and  the  return 
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of  stars,  and  lound  a  science  upon  the  observations,  and  from 
tlie  orderliness  of  the  science  infer  tlie  movements  of  a  Provi¬ 
dence ;  and  tlie  work  we  have  jilaced  at  tho  head  of  this  article 
discusses  this  question  with  great  and  sustained  interest.  In  the 
following  passage  tho  author  founds  an  argument  for  (lod  upon 
an  often  but  etfeetively  wrought  analogy — that  of  gravitation. 


An  atU*m])t  lias  been  made  to  <;ive  this  reasoning  an  apjdicatioii 
tending  to  its  own  refutation.  Gravitation  for  instance,  it  may  he  said, 
is  legitimately  assigned  as  the  cause  of  a  numerous  class  of  phenomena, 
and  the  principle  of  gravitation  is  as  far  removed  from  observation  as 
that  other  principle  which  we  designate  God,  the  primar}’  cause  of  all 
things.  It  follows,  according  to  the  reasoning  that  has  just  been  em¬ 
ployed,  that  having  attained  the  idea  of  the  principle  of  gravitation 
we  ought  to  pause,  we  should  seek  to  go  no  farther,  but  should  accept 
that  as  a  first  principle  occupying  the  same  place  in  respect  of  all  the 
jdicnomena  which  it  explains  as  that  which  has  been  claimed  for  the 
idea  of  God,  and  consecpiently  superseding,  quoad  hacy  the  necessity 
tor  such  an  idea.  The  reasoning  employed  to  establish  the  idea  of  a 
primary  cause  is  thus  ajiplied  to  overthrow  that  idea  ;  but  this  aj)pli- 
cation  can  scarcely  be  deemed  jdausible  and  is  certainly  fallacious. 
Whf)i  we  speak  of  the  principle  of  (jravitation  and  of  that  principle  as 
the  cause  of  the  phenomena  of  gravitation  y  if  tee  anah/ze  our  own  thoughts 
and  wordsy  we  shall  perceive  that  we  are  not  thinking  at  ally  that  we  mean 
nothing,  hut  deceive  ourselves  with  a  sound  without  meaning.  We  know 
of  no  such  principle  of  gravitation,  and  consequently  we  can  assign  no 
such  cause  of  its  phenomena.  M.  Comte  expressly  teaches  that  the 
word  gravitation  strictly  indicates  a  simple  general  fact,  viz.,  the  action 
of  the  sun  on  the  planets,  of  these  on  their  satellites,  and  of  terres¬ 
trial  bodies  on  each  other,  but  that  we  cannot  know  in  what  that  action 
fundamentally  consists.  In  other  words,  we  do  not  and  cannot  know  the 
principle  of  gravitation,  and  have  onhj  to  accept  the  siyn pie  general  fact 
which  the  word  gravitation  describes.  When  we  sj)cak  of  the  law  of 
gravitation  we  mean,  if  we  mean  any  thing,  as  has  been  before  stated, 
the  jdieiioiiicna  of  gravitation  jjggn'gated  or  generalized  in  our  concep¬ 
tion  into  a  law.  The  aggregated  phenomena  are  the  law  :  the  law  is 
tho  aggregated  phenomena.  When  we  speak  of  the  phenomena  of 
gravitation  we  mean  actual  and  })alpahle  ajqiearaiiccs  in  nature  which 
constitute  all  that  we  know  of  gravitation.  We  know  nothing  of 
gravitation  bc'yond  those  ])henomena  and  what  those  idienomcna  teacli. 
We  cannot  therefore  say  that  the  principle  of  gravitation  is  the  cause 
of  those  phenomena,  for  this  is  a  mere  verbal  illusion  under  which  wo 
conceal  from  ourselves  the  absence  of  any  definite  conception.  Neither 
can  we  say  that  gravitation  or  tho  law  of  gravit:ition  is  the  cause  ol 
those  phenomena,  for  those  phenomena  are  gravitation  and  its  law, 
nothing  more,  nothing  less,  nothing  ditfcreiit.  Yet  the  phenomena  of 
gravitation  in  common  with  all  other  jdienomena  and  the  law  of  gra¬ 
vitation  in  common  with  all  other  laws  demand  a  cause,  and  tho  idea 
of  that  cause  is  at  onco  a  necessary  and  an  ultimate  conclusion. 


m 
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I'liis  conclusion  appears  to  me  to  lie  at  the  very  foundations  of  liuinaii 
nature  and  society,  of  religion  and  morality,  of  science  ami  pliilosopliy. 
(Jranttliis,  and  the  universe  has  a  Creator  and  Ruler,  man  has  a  father 
and  friend,  life  has  an  intelligible  meaning?,  history  a  definite  coiirsi*. 
society  a  destined  ^?oal.  Deny  this,  refuse  to  take  the  first  step,  and 
all  is  dark  and  desolate  and  purposeless.  The  world  is  orphaned,  ami 
there  is  no  Providence  to  guide  the  steps  of  humanity,  to  control  its 
aberrations,  and  to  conduct  it  to  its  ends.  All  is  chance  without  order, 
or  law  without  progress,  unity,  or  design  ;  a  bottomless  deep  boiling 
with  endless  storms,  a  ma/e  without  a  plan.  When  these  are  the 
alternatives  offered,  a  universal  anarchy  or  a  universal  perfect  r\il(', 
does  not  the  innate  love  of  order,  of  beauty,  of  truth,  and  of  goodness 
in  the  human  mind  cling  to  the  latter  and  reject  the  former,  so  that 
if  we  were  sure  that  there  is  no  (rod  it  might  seem  desirable,  as  has 
Iham  somewhere  said,  to  invamt  one,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  una])- 
peasahle  longings  of  our  nature  for  something  higher  and  better  than 
itself.^  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  understand  how  any  to  whom  the 
idt'fi  of  (rod  has  been  once  prescnited  can  bring  themselves  to  live 
without  it.  It  would  be  idle,  however,  to  pretend  that  there  arc; 
many  whose  objections  are  not  removed  by  the  considerations  that 
have  been  adduced,  and  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny  that  ]>robably  for 
th(‘  most  part  they  arc  as  thoughtful  and  honest  as  the  majority  of 
those  who  accept  the  theistic  conclusion.  If  the  belief  of  the  on(‘ 
class  is  found  to  be  salutary  to  themselves  they  must  hold  that  tlie 
unbelief  of  the  other  is  injurious  to  them;  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  evil  should  be  aggravated  by  mutual  want  of  charity.  If  it  is 
right  for  theists,  as  I  consider,  to  bc'ar  with  those  who  seem  to  them 
to  shake  the  basis  of  society,  it  is  equally  required  of  anti-theists  to 
give  enniit  to  their  opponents  for  the  sincerity  and  depth  of  their  con¬ 
victions.  I  can  truly  say  for  myself  that  verging  rapidly  towards  the 
clos(*  of  life,  completely  emancipated  from  all  ecclesiastical  systems 
jiml  conventional  ties,  and  having  no  other  interests  but  those  of  truth 
to  bias  my  thoughts  or  direct  my  pen,  1  find  it  utterly  impossible  to 
put  even  a  fragment  of  intelligible  meaning  into  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  and  life,  and  history,  except  as  the  expressions  of  a  supreme 
will.  I  am  willifig  to  conc(*de  that  this  may  he  a  mistake  :  let  tliose 
who  think  so  heliev('  it  possible  that  the  mistake  may  be,  not  mine, 
hut  theirs.  It  is  not  demonstrable  like  a  projmsition  in  Euclid  :  l('t 
those  who  demand  that  it  should  he  so  demonstrate  the  existence  of 
matter  and  s]»irit,  the  matter  of  their  owm  bodies  and  the  thinking 
power  by  which  it  is  animated  and  governed. 


rh(‘  volinne  has  a  special  reftTeiiee  to  the  views  of  M.  Comte. 
Views  which  seem  to  our  minds  as  absurd  as  they  are  assuredly 
l)las]>hemous.  M.  Comt(*,  as  our  readers  know,  saw  a  kind  ol‘ order 
ill  the  universe,  but  scouted  the  idea  of  a  God  dictating  and  direct¬ 
ing  that  order.  We  have  spoken  of  the  absurdity  of  his  opinions 
frecpientlv  in  dealing  with  such  awful  and  impressive  ipiestions. 
lie  was  utterly  unable  to  coiieeivo  the  existence  of  indepeiidciit 
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;  and  he  at  tempt  chI,  as  our  readers  know,  to  identify  tlioindil 
witliin  the  thinking  body,  just  as  digestion  is  impossible,  excvj)t 
as  belonging  to  the  body.  ITe  (piotes  the  language  of  the  devout 
rsalmist,  “The  heavens  deelare  the  glory  of  (iod,”  but  with  in¬ 
decorous  levityasserts  that  “they  declare  no  such  thing  ;  that  they 
declare  “  no  other  glory  than  ‘that  of  Hipparchus,  Kepler,  and 
Xewtoii,  “and  of  all  who  have  contributed  to  establish  their  laws.'’ 
We  can  scarcelyconceive  it  possible  that  such  a  miserable  attemj)t 
at  wit  could  be  accepted  as  argument  even  by  those  who  most 
favour  ^I.  Comte's  views;  indeed,  ages  before  ever  Hipparchus 
lived,  not  only  the  rsalmist,  but  Chaldean  shepherds  saw 
soinething  in  the  heavens  which  raised  their  reverence  and  awe  ; 
and  the  cpiestion  of  what  Ivepler  or  Newton  declar(‘d  toiudiing 
the  heavenly  places  does  not  affect  the  great  fact  at  all.  Those 
wonderful  men  only  a  little  dis(;overed  the  glory  which  had  for 
infinite  ages  existed.  One's  mind  is  really  overwhelmed  with 
l)ify  at  the  inental  oblupiity  of  the  man,  ami  that,  too,  a  prince  (!) 
among  jdiilosophers,  which  could  so  absurdly  dim  and  darken 
the  matter  upon  which  he  desired  to  express  an  opinion.  The 
same  obliquity  of  moral  vision,  for  this,  we  believe,  really  lies  at. 
the  root  of  M.  Comte's  philosojdiie  system,  pervades  all  his 
s[)eculations  in  the  different  kingdoms  of  science.  He  regardi'd 
the  objects  of  those  kingdoms  as  he  regarded  the  heavenly 
bodies;  if  beauty  were  discovered,  strangely  enough,  he  gave 
the  credit  of  the  beauty  to  the  discoverer  not  to  the  Creator, 
just  as  the  heavens  declared  not  the  glory  of  (iod,  but  the  glory 
ol  Newton.  Everywhere  he  refused  to  see  the  presidency  of 
Jirevalence  of  law.  I^aw,  in  that  case,  is  self-ori¬ 
ginating  and  self-sustaining.  The  able  author  of  the  luf/uiries 
lido  the  Theories  7/ firmly  grapples  with  this  department 

of  Comte's  vast  system  of  scientific  heresy.  The  impiiry  of  the 
volume  is,  as  to  what  testimony  history  brings  in  sujqiort  of  the 
theory  of  will;  he  first  examines  the  theory  that  history  is 
chance;  after  giving  this,  which  has  perhaps  ivally  few  sup¬ 
porters,  the  full  benefit  of  a  most  lucid  statement,  he  shows  how 
necessarily  this  theory  looks  on  to  the  theory  of  law.  The 
theory  of  ^1.  Comte,  of  course  the  theory  of  chance,  annihilates 

the  possibility  of  science ;  there  can  be  no  continuitv  of  thouirht 

•••  *' 

nor  recognition  of  such  continuity  in  onr  own  mind  or  in  the 
minds  of  others.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  express  our  conviction, 
that  onr  author  lias  dealt  with  the  theory  of  law  in  its  most 
diflicult  and,  at  the  same  time,  its  most  necessary  ground  of  argu¬ 
ment ;  while  he  shows  that  the  idea  of  God  and  J'rovidiuKH' 
are  not  to  be  assumed  in  order  to  array  them  against  law;  he 
shows  also  that  when  chance  is  affirmed,  what  is  really  aflirmed  is 
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tliat  ll'iTi-  is  no  cansi.tion,  and  so  also  when  law  is  alhnned  wl,  o 
IS  r, ■ally  alhnned  is  that  there  is  no  eausation,  and  he  adv’i  .  ! 
we  think,  hv  triumphant  stops  to  the  iiroof  tint  hist  ."’ 
•■i.-nu'.ifly  illustrates  the  theory  of  a  .Supronio  will  In  k  i'n'’ 
this  his  eritieisms  uiioii  M.  Conite  do  not  raise  thaM.hih.s  h; 
-  our  estiniatioii,  althou-di  our  writer’s  method  s^  i  3  . 

«-alm  and  eourteous.  Our  readers  know  that  M.  Co  new  I 
.M.ehe,Yv.th  the  Aristarehiis  spirit,  or  that  of  poor  Alpl.ni  , 
of  (aside,  lie  (pule  seriously  thomdit  that  he  .•<>..1,1  t 

dhi'i*  'c’  I'orniiitioii'^.f  the  hunian  eve  tn  "I, 

ustra  ion  of  wisdom,  and  Ihou-ht  it  rather  a  eluinsx-  m, 

tus  Ills  irritation  at  eertain  parts  of  the  human  fra’iiie  -t  'o 
ki.  neys,  ^e.,  we  ean  only  suppose  mif,dit  perhai.s  o,,,w  ,’,ut  ..f 
■  line  uni.leasant  affeetions  in  those  re<?ioiis.  The  heart  dso 
oemed  to  him  not  eleyerly  eoiitrived  ;  and  alto-mther  he  see'as 
t(  ha\((  approached  his  sulijeet  in  a  contemptuous,  irreverent 
and  unphilosophieal  spirit.  And  upon  sueli  reasoniiuHie  ex- 
;  .s  a  l  win,  heheved  in  God  to  accept  his  uiidoul.tiir«  Llir- 

ii''  i'  sr'; 

t-v . 

Failim- to  ref,mrded  more  favourahlv. 

H  I  0  ^0  s.^  was  not  likelv  io 

.  K.ue  Is  operation  in  persons  or  in  nalion.s.  As  he  .saw  no 

-row  h  I' f  '^  l!‘  •  I'-  '-'’  '*'’  s.'.'  <1'.' 

mind  lil  re  ,  v',"Vl  ‘-<1  history  of  the  human 

of  his  ar-uiileiit  «umniiiig  up  the  course 

(lacst'LTrdt;  w..‘‘V'  'i‘‘i'‘  bricllv  stated.  The 

/l/v/rd  r.  ,l  r‘  r';;"";,""  Piston,  Ut,,  he  inter, 

has  hern  ehoirn  th  it  // "//  ehntier,  of  law,  or  of  trill.  It 

»1'  ii  itnre  nicl  lir  *  l  ‘  inadequate  to  the  cxjilanatimi 

■av  „  ,  ’  ““.V'';'  ll‘osc  phenoineiiu  which  are  aiarentlv 

shown  1  at  h  .  iKUO'-aneo.  It  has  heen 

hlisl.ed  hv  an  ov  'l 'l  °  to  that  of  chance  is  esta- 

to  \  o  th  an'  '  c"':  ''“t  that  it  is  suhieet 

hwilltios  lle  e  m^  '  u‘'  Unutation  of  Lur 

hahlv  does  exist  .'*1  !  "I*  I’l'ove  law  to  exist  where  it  jiro- 

the  ’mind,'  iiUlionol^air  emin’enlh- 

i»liciionn‘n  i  •tlflini.r)  .  rtal  conception,  only  a  relation  ot 

constitute  tile  h  i  i r^'lation,  cannot  as  such 
iVoin  which  it  enem  f  but  (leinauils  soiuetliiii‘>;  hif^her 

•''O/ireme  trill  of  t'rhi  d"'  tl"'‘]  supplied  htj  the  theon/  of  trill,  a 

of  trhich  titt  lJ  rJ-  '!'i  Inns  are  the  expressions,  and 

If  ah, eh  under  dtjierent  hut  aceordant  aspects  u-e  may  eoneeire  as  J pri- 


•  •  i  »  T  f 
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mary  aum  the  sornre  of  all  bcia-,  a.ul  as  a  ino^onco,  a  ,,..wer,  a  ,>ro- 
vul.me  informing  a  1  nafure,  onorgizing  all  life,  exercising  a  just  nJ 
wise  ami  beneheeut  moral  goyernnu.nt  over  rational  creatures, 

guuliiig  all  events  to  iheir  destined  ends  ' 

The  argument  has  been  minute  ami  dry  and  wholly  imoleuuate  to 
the  majesty  of  the  then, e  The  conedusion  constitutes  the  gran  les 
and  most  solemn  truth  that  can  occupy  the  human  mind.  Jiy  he 
very  const.tu  ion  of  our  nature  no  one  can  dmiv  this  truth  without 
sell.contradiction.  J  he  terms  ,n  which  the  denial  is  expressed  ,  on  a 
Its  refutation  .since  without  the  reality  of  .'the  truth  ilenied  the  ilenhl 
could  be  neither  conceived  nor  communicated.  Ko  one  can  intelli'-entlv 
accept  this  truth,  without  perceiving  that  it  is  the  key-stone  Cf  Im 
gn.at  arch  ot  nature  and  life,  of  society,  of  polity,  and  of  history  ' 
Ihephenomem,  amllmrs  oj  hMory  can  be  mderstood  mid  ej/dahied  onfi, 
by  the  apnwim  of  tfm  great  central  conception  of  a  Supreme  will  « 
Jfirine  IMnee  embracing,  directing,  and  controlliii,,  M  thin.,  all 
beings,  and  all  events,  in  all  space  and  in  all  time.  ’ 

The  i,rciee.s.s  liy  wliieli  tlie  imi.st  ble.s.sed  being,  ( Jod,  is  inferred 

b\  the  hunuin  mind,  .seems  to  us  to  be  felieitouslv  presented  in 
the  lollowiii^^  ])assaoo  : —  ‘  ^ 

lhn>H  mtelkct  ftirnodi  the  higlmt  conception  of  God  ?  Can  ice  form  no 

thought  Ihe  answer  to  these  .|uestions  is  found  in  raising . -selvc^ 

0  a  just  conception  of  the  cajiacities  of  our  own  nature.  Is  inteltec- 
tip  liuirer  the  highest  capacity  of  that  nature  ?  AVhen  all  the  ideas  of 
he  hunian  mind  have  been  brought  into  the  strictest  logical  seipience, 
has  man  attained  all  the  pertection  of  which  he  is  capable  ?  The  iier- 
tmeiiec  of  the  answer  derived  from  this  source  will  beiierceived  when 
It  IS  considered  that  it  is  the  .same  positive  source  from  which  all  the 
picMoiis  tonus  of  theistic  belief  have  been  drawn.  Man  feels  a  vital 
lorce  within  himself,  and  transfers  the  idea  of  that  force  to  the  external 

that ' f  r  *1^1  the  luim  ipal  manifestations  of 

'it,  'list'iict  personality;  lienee  polytheism,  lie  conceii- 

l  atesall  tlieso  personalities  in  one:  hence  monotheism.  In  the.se 
e  langes  it  is  as.sumcd  that  he  lives  a  life  luedoniinantly  iihysical  and 
herelore  whether  he  worship  fetich,  god.',  or  God,  hisM  orshlp  is  the 
orship  ot  lorce.  Ihe  form  ol  his  own  character  determines  the  form 
gnen  in  his  mind  to  the  character  of  the  power  he  adores.  liut  ho 
does  not  always  live  a  mere  physical  life.  He  learns  to  think,  and 
liinking  becomes  the  conlirmed  habit  of  his  mind  and  the  leadin- 
eatiire  of  his  character;  and  in  this  as  in  the  preceding  state  he 
transfers  tlins  elevated  coiicejit ion  of  his  own  nature  to  the  great  ob’ject 

n  ir  'cTf ''’’i  ",?•  '‘do  of 

mind,  ol  thought,  ot  intelligence.  The  question  then  recurs.  Does  the 

process  sto]>  here Can  we  think  no  higher  of  ourselves  than  as  em- 

Dodied  intellcet:  No  higher  of  God  than  as  incorporeal  sjurit  ?  ;>,) 

ng  icr  of  either  than  as  merely  perceiving  the  relations  of  ideas  without 

regard,  lor  instance,  to  the  moral  qualities  of  those  relations? 
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'Fo  illustrate  this  difFeronce,  lot  us  suppose  a  person  who  is  able 
clearly  to  appre  hend  that  the  relation  of  two  to  four  is  the  same  as  that 
(»f  h)ur  to  eij;ht.  In  this  j)erception  the  intellect  alone  is  concerned; 
that  is,  the  ndation  alone  is  contemplated,  not  any  moral  quality  of  the 
relation.  The  relation  is  pronounceil  true,  not  good  or  had.  There  is 
]io  moral  sentiment,  no  sentiment  of  approbation  or  of  disapprobation, 
conneet(‘d  with  it  in  the  mind.  Suppose  now,  the  same  j)erson  able 
(dearly  to  aj)pr(‘hend  that  the  ndation  of  vice  to  misery  is  the  same  as 
that  of  virtue  to  happiness.  It  is  (juite  possible  to  contemj)late  this 
relation  also  from  the  same  point  of  view,  that  is,  with  the  inttdlcct 
only,  without  any  r(*f(*rence  to  the  moral  (jualit}’  of  the  relation,  pro¬ 
nouncing  the  relation  tru(‘,  not  good,  and  not  accompanying  it  with 
any  scaitiment  of  moral  approbation.  In  that  case  since  the  ])crson 
supj>osed  takes  into  account  only  the  relation,  uof  the  moral  qualify  of 
the  relation^  since  he  reyards  the  relation  only  from  the  intellect aal ^  not 
from  the  morale  point  of  view^  he  must  be  held  not  to  have  attained  to  a 
perc(‘ption  of  his  own  moral  capacitii's  and  destinies,  and  by  nec(‘ssary 
consi‘(|uence  to  be  as  yet  destitute  of  a  perception  of  the  moral  c  harac¬ 
ter  and  government  of  God.  The  two  pca’ceptions  to  go  hand-in-hand  : 
th(*  latter  cannot  exist  without  the  former;  and  as  (*ertainly  the  Ibrnier 
will  produce  the  latter.  Suppose,  then,  once  more,  that  the  individual 
in  (piestion  (dearly  and  fully,  profoundly  and  earnestly,  apprcdiends  not 
only  the  relation,  but  the  moral  (juality  of  the  relation;  tliat  it  con¬ 
stitutes  a  law  indelibly  ('iigraven  on  his  whole  being  to  deter  from  that 
whi(di  is  morally  evil,  to  attract  to  that  which  is  morally  good  ;  and  that 
in  common  with  all  human  kind  h(;  is  subject  to  the  law  wlii(  h  this 
indc'structible  moral  relation  expresses.  In  this  case^  u'hat  a  V(dume  of 
instruetiony  of  trarniny,  and  of  irisdoniy  does  it  open  for  his  perusal  I 
irhat  a  grand  and  ennohliny  revelation  does  if  ma1:e  to  him  of  himself 
the  dignify  of  his  nature,  the  reach  of  his  faculties^  the  destinies  of  his 
ran  !  Above  all,  what  a  grander  and  still  more  ennobling  revcdalion 
does  it  make  of  the  Ihdng  who  established  that  ndation,  who  consti- 
1ut(‘d  that  nature,  who  impressed  that  law,  and  of  whose  charm  ter  that 
ndation,  tliat  nature,  and  tliat  law  may  be  aivepted  as  the  expressions! 
H(‘nc(*forth  man  comadves  of  himself  not  only  as  a  senti(*nt  being 
having  material  wants,  not  only  as  a  thinking  being  having  int(dh^ctual 
capacities,  but  also  as  a  moral  being  sustaining  moral  responsibilities. 
From  his  own  physical  nature  he  had  inferred  the  existence  of  a  power 
grc'ater  tlian  himself  producing  all  physical  phenomena.  From  his  own 
intellectual  nature  he  had  inferred  the  existence  of  mind  transcending 
his  own  and  giving  birth  to  all  the  phenomena  of  thought.  And  now 
from  his  own  moral  nature  he  infers  with  the  same  intuitive*  convic¬ 
tion  the  existenc'e  of  a  moral  ruler  to  whom  he  and  all  moral  beings 
are  subjec't.  'I'he  process  of  thought  is  identical  in  eac  h  case  ;  the  con- 
(dusion  is  irresistible  in  all ;  and  tin.*  result  is  to  fill  the  mind  with  the 
most  positive,  the  most  sublime,  and  the  most  salutary  conception  by 
which  it  can  be  penetrated  and  possessed,  the  conc(j)tion  ot  God 
controlling  all  matter,  informing  all  mind,  inspiring  and  educing  all 
good,  n  OSS. 
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We  trust  that  this  work  will  recoivo  troin  readers 

the  attention  it  surely  deserves;  it  deals  with  the  (juestion  only 
ill  its  more  abstract  relations;  the  question  itselt*  is  one  not 
easy  ol‘  solution,  and  both  by  sceptics  and  believers  it  has  often 
been  handled  in  a  llippant  and  unworthy  mannei'.  t)ur  readers 
well  know  “  the  fashion  of  writing’  histories  of  human  events 
with  a  critical  accompaniment  of  what  were  God’s  particular 
desij^ns/’ *  A  man  may  soon  deal  very  presumptuously  with 
the  j^reat  matters  of  history  ;  even  14)011  some  of  the  matters  on 
which  an  ordinary  mind  expresses  itself  unhesitatinp^ly,  a  ])hilo- 
sopher  most  wisely  hesitates.  The  prop^ress  of  the  race  is  a 
(piestion  which  some  minds  consider  as  completely  settled  ;  the 
inoi’e  (piiet  and  unenthusiastic  ohsi'rver  timls  very  much  to  Ix' 
said  on  the  other  side  of  the  arp:ument,  and  doubts  how  far  he 
dares  to  commit  himself  to  siudi  a  verdict  as  hinds  the  moral 
charactei*  of  (jod  to  its  illustration  before  the  finite  eye  of  His 
cj)hemeral  creature,  man.  At  the  same  time,  what  larp^e  field 
o]H‘iis  before  us  when  we  think  ol  the  pn‘dis])ositions  oi  history, 
and  the  relations  suhsistinp:  Ix'tween  races  of  ])eoples,  and  the 
platiorms  u])on  which  their  develo])ments  trans])ii‘e.  It  scunns 
iii4)ossible  duly  to  notice  th('s('  eomhinations  and  not  to  confess 
a  Supreme  will,  presidinp;  as  miudi  over  the  arranp'ement  of 
human  forces  to  their  ])lace  on  the  haidvs  of  p^reat  ri\ers  and 
plains,  and  the  defih'S  of  mountain  chains,  as  th('  arranp;('- 
nient  of  perhaps  those  most  wonderful  contrivances  in  the 
human  frame,  the  thumb,  the  eye,  and  the  foot.  Ao  doubt  tin* 
same  diflicidties  wait  14)011  such  views  as  these  which  imnd  us 
everywhere  when  we  attempt  critically  to  look  into  the  pfK'at 
(|uestions  of  moral  p^overnment.  AV  (.*  do  not  h(‘lj)  ouis(*lu‘s 
from  the  dilemma  of  tlu*  iirp^unu'ut  by  encumhc'rinpf  the  HiMue 
system  with  our  own  schenu’s  of  int(‘r])r('tation.^  f  hi  the  con¬ 
trary,  that  unfortunate  Alphonso,  the  Kinp’of  (  astile,  ^^hen  he 
declaivd  that  he  could  have  made  a  hettcT  world  himself,  spoke, 
not  in  tlu'  kiiowh‘d^(‘  of  the  comparativc'ly  simple  s\st(‘m  now 
known  to  us,  hut  in  the  knowledp^e  of  the  cycles  and  (‘pi-cyi*  es 
of  false  science.  AVe  cannot  hut  think  that  there  must  he  a 
stand-point  from  whence  it  would  he  jiossihle  to  sur^ey  the 
proprossive  revolutions  of  society  as  all  heariiipMi  strict  propoi- 

•  Wc‘~slu)ul(l  like  to  refer  our  readers’  attention  on  this  snhjcct  to  an 
al)l(>  (ssav  in  the  FJ'inhmfh  F  rinr,  January,  IS.’O,-  “  1  rovidential  and 
Proidietieal  Histories.”  VVe  tliink  we  see  some  traces,  in  its  vigorous 
argumentation  and  shai])  lunnonr,  of  tlie  pen  ot  lleni  \  Ko^'ms.  n  < ,  m 
the  main,  wt*  eommend  the  article  as  admirahle,  the  ai^unun  is  tti  am 

stated  with  sutlieient  stnai^th  on  the  sei  ptieal  side.  <  mi"  i*^*’**^ '  (  v 
it,  heeause  we  have  availed  ourselves  ah<)V(>  ot  .some  ot  its  illud rations,  toi 

till'  purjmse  of’ pivinp  to  them  another  inte  ntion. 
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tioii  to  tlio  suporinteiidinp^  wisdom  controllinp:  tliom.  Tiiis 
would  iiid('('d  1)0  tho  drama  ol*  liistorv  ;  it  is  perhaps  impossihlo 
h(‘rc\  and  (‘(‘rtainly  there  is  a  gavat  amount  ot*  seeptieism  as 
to  the  individual  illustrations  ot*  a  Divine  superintendiim 
will. 

“  (rod’s  ^overnnuait/’  it  has  been  said,  “  is  a  seheme  earried 
“  on  hy  ^eiu'ral  laws,  under  which  irreii^ularities  arise.”  And 
many  most  excellent  and  ])ious  persons,  while  tlu‘y  how  witli 
revc'renee  to  the  Divine  will,  seem  to  helieve  in  the  theory  ot* 
Providence,  but  disbelieve  ev('ry  instance. 

Meantime,  as  we  have  said,  while  on  one  hand  we  have  a  class 
ol*  writers  who  raise  the  (piestion  ot*  the  ])hil()sophy  of  history, 
on  the  other  hand  aris('s  anotluT  ([uestion,  the  authenticity  of 
historical  statements  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  even  niatt('r 
ol*  doubt  whetluT  there  is  such  a  thing*  as  historical  trutli,  and 
(‘V('rv  fact  is  thrown  into  an  historical  chancery  suit,  and  it 
must  h('  admitt('d,  that  historians  do  not  shine  beiu'ath  “  victo- 
I'ious  analysis.”  The  tergiversations  of  (libbon  are  well-known, 
hut  tinware  innocinit  and  innocuous  indecMl  comparc'd  witli  those* 
of  hol’d  Macaulay.  The  ])assions and  the  jirejudicc's  of  that  writi'i* 
adorn  (‘V(*ry  section  of  his  writings.  The  spirit  which  gave*  micIi 
a  falsi*  tincture  to  his  Essays  on  Macchiavelli,  on  Lord  Iku’on, 
and  many  (»thers,  animates  his  wlnde  history,  it  is  the  spirit 
of  remorseless  paradox — usually  an  unjust  s])irit.  Mr.  Page*!, 
wln»se  vedume  has  b(*en  now  some  time  before  tbe  ])ublic,  classi- 
li(*s  his  indictnu’iits  beiU'ath  the  heads  of  the  Duke  of  Marlbo¬ 
rough,  the  Massacre  of  (ih*nco(*,  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
Viscount  Duinlei',  and  William  Penn;  but  alt  boimh  these*  are*  the 
chie*f  artie-li's  of  im])e*achme'nt,  (*very  distinct  lu'ad  sup])lie*s 
se‘ve*ral  ite*ms,  and  our  e)wn  re*ading  weiuld  supply  many  inoi’e*, 
until  the*  whe»le*  epie'stion  gre)ws  inte)  a  vast  ])ile  e)f  misepieetation. 
Misre'pi*e*si'ntation— and  ('ven  fals(*hood — are  p(*rsiste*el  in,  in  spite* 
ed*  e*ve'ry  light  thrown  upein  the  ])ages.  We  have  neit  re*fe‘ire'd 
to  the*se  things,  how(*ve'r,  so  much  fe)r  the  purjiosi*  e)f  I'nte'iing 
upeni  the  dise'ussieni  ed*the*m,  or  we  might  (*asily  till  not  one*  but 
many  numbers  of  our  Ut*vi('w.  Anotlu'r  ])rettv  little  dise*ussie»n 
has  just  1)1*1*11  raised  by  our  friends  on  the  other  side  the*  Twe'e'el, 
with  re*f(*re'n(‘('  te»  the*  martyrelom  of  the'  twe)  weemcn,  ^largare't 
Mae‘lae*hlan,  and  Margaret  A\  ilson,  in  DJSO,  in  AVigtonshire*. 
A\  e*  bi*lii've  ineest  re*aeh*rs,  at  all  cemversant  with  the  niatte*r. 
have*  ae*e*e*pte‘el  this  lae*t  as  abemt  as  ee'rtain  as  the*  invasion  ol 
A\  illiaiu  the*  ( ’e)nepie*re»r,  or  the  crucilixie)n  of  Christ,  ddnit  re*- 
UiuhI  Niebuhristic  spirit  e)f  analytic  criticism  which  has  satis- 
lactorily  elis])e)se'el  e»l  “  hOx’s  P>e)edv  of  Alartyrs,”  and  sunelry 
othe*r  little  alfairs  of  that  kinel,  has  discovere*d  that  tlit're  really 
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was  no  martyrdom  at  all  in  the  oaso,  and  the  Safftnla//  licrivtr, 
always  ready  to  disprove  or  disbelieve  any  a<‘eoiints  ot*  martyr¬ 
doms,  as  knowino*  itself*  wholly  ineapahle  of*  things  oftliat  sort, 
comes  to  the  sii])port  ot  Mr.  ^iapier,  the  Niebulir  in  this  ease, 
who  dissolves  the  myth  by  one  of*  the  most  amazing  di'inands 
coneeivable,  viz., — that,  until  some  aceoimt  can  be  ])ro(Iiieed  ol* 
the  after  history  of*  the  two  women,  we  cease  to  believe  in  their 
martyrdom.  The  S(f/f(r(i((f/  Iicrinr  admits,  as  ^Ir.  Napier  is 
compidled  to  admit,  that  there  is  no  knowledo-e  ol*  such  ai’ti'r 
history;  the  popular  traditions  ever  since  have  believt'd  in  their 
death,  in  the  horrible  1‘ashion  so  well  kiu)wn  to  our  readers,  but 
alter  this  ludicrous  manner  the  NV/Z/ov/r///  AVnV/r  esea])es  the 

necessity  of  belief  in  the  martyrdom.  AVe  have  here  another 

%  % 

illustration  of  that  incredulity  introduc(‘d  into  modern  history — 
where  is  the  tiling  to  terminate?  What  art'  to  lu'  the  tests  by 
which  we  are  to  be  certified  of  the  truth  of  historic  narrativt*  ? 
History  has  many  dark  (piestions,  the  solution  of  which  has 
occupied  the  most  intense  historical  eye,  and  calh'd  for  the  most 
careful  manipulation.  Lord  ^lacaulay’s  history  has,  howevei*, 
raised  a  perfect  host  of  such,  and  tlu'v  are  ainon^  tlu'  most  in¬ 
teresting^  bec*ause  affecting  some  of*  the  most  imj)ortant  and 
impressive  incidents  in  the  domestic  histoiy  of  our  country. 
Mr.  Ha^-et’s  paji^es  are  in  their  way  a  eolh*ction  (►!*  historical 
curiosities,  and  we  should  suj)])ose  it  liki'ly  that  l*utur('  <^‘(‘n('ra- 
tions  Avill  scarcely  think  of  reprinting  tlu'  pajj^es  of  the  sc'lf- 
wilh'd  historian  without  ^fr.  Paget’s  im])ortant  t'nu'iidations. 
(hie  fhin<^-  we  are  desirous  of  sayin<’-,  let  us  not  Ix'  trickl'd 
out  of  the  stories  of  our  martyrs  by  tlie  subt(‘rl*u^('s  of  in- 
jT^enious  historical  sophistry.  Llaverhouse  turns  out  now  t<>  b<* 
a  lamb  ;  indec'd  he  called  those  bloody  rifh'inen  who  did  his 
work  of  butchery,  “  his  lambs.”  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  lu'c'ii 
sup])osed  to  have  some  accpiaintance  with  tlu'  histoiy  of*  that 
period,  and  not  to  have  been  very  tenderly  disposc'd  to  Cove¬ 
nanters  or  Puritans.  The  portrait  he  has  drawn  of  ( dav(‘rhous(' 
is  not  refreshing*  to  our  best  fec'linjj^s,  but  wv  h'arn  now  Ironi 
these  casuistic  critics  that  ])o])ular  and  poetical  impressions  hav(‘ 
h(‘('n  all  in  the  wron".  Claverhouse  was  a  most  sweet  o-c^it Io¬ 
nian,  incajiable  of  di'cds  of  blood,  and  (ill  those  wild  stories  which 
have  made  children  and  women  shiver,  and  brave  men  indig¬ 
nantly  o^nash  their  teeth,  are  all  a  float in<>:  myth,  ori^inat iii^»-  in 
nobodyknows  what  ;  ('ven  tlu'  story  of  John  Ilrown,  ol  Pric'stliilb 
is  just  a  phantom  of  some'  old  womairs  brain  proinul<;at(‘d  by 
what  these  modern  critics  are  pleased  to  call  ”  tlu'  trash  of 
Wodrow.”  For  our  part,  as  our  fricuids  an*  dispost'd  to  use* 
the  scalpel  and  analysis  of  Niebuhr,  we  also  an*  disposed 
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to  \iso  tlie  historical  test  of*  Niebuhr,  and  to  reeoiiiiuend  it  to 
these  Gentlemen,  reminding;  them  that  the  same  dexterous 
analyst  who  introduced  so  searching  and  rigid  a  spirit  of*  in- 
(jiiiry  into  the  method  of*  history;  and  also  of  all  historians, 
gauging  historical  circumstances  and  epochs  hy  the  depth  of 
|M»])ular  tradition  ;  he  thought  tradition  went  for  s()m(‘thing, 
and  we  are  disposed  to  take  those  two  detested  books,  ‘  Fox’s 
Mart\TS,*  and  ‘  Wodrow’s  History  of  the  (luircli  of  Scotland,’ 
and  while  admitting  some  things  in  their  pages  our  modern 
taste  could  wish  away,  accept  them  as  a  pretty  faithfid  report 
of  the  origin,  growth,  and  development  of  the  persecutions  of 
their  times. 


V. 

FKTTFHS  TO  HU.  lUNNEY  ON  THE  PUAYEU  HOOK.* 

ri^lllS  volume  is  too  noteworthy  to  be  dismissed  with  a  hried 
1  and  summary  notice.  It  is  remarkable  that  such  a  series 
of  letters  slaudd  be  addressed  to  ^Ir.  Uinney.  AVritten  in  a  cour- 
ti'ous,  and  every  way  most  beoming  and  respectful  manner,  there 
is  nothinginthe  volume  which  can  forbid  it  a  hearty  and  affect  inn¬ 
ate  grec‘ting  ;  the  aim  of  the  pious  and  excelhmt  author  is  good, 
and  his  spirit  admirable.  It  is  the  only  book  from  a  (’huich- 
man  to  Oissenters  we  have  ever  seen  containing  notliing 
otiensive  or  disgusting.  There  is  none  of  the  assum])ti()n  ot* 
superiority  over  DisscuitcTs  so  abundant  in  the  pages  of 
Maurice  and  Kingshw,  and  all  Churcdi  writc'rs  when  they  talk 
to  Noncomformists  about  the  M ’raver  ]>ook.’  It  is  written  in 
the  spirit  of  a  (’hristian  to  a  diristian,  in  the  spirit  of  a  man 
to  a  man.  And  there  are  no  doubt  many  points  of  contact 
betwcH'U  ourselves  and  the  writcT  ;  this  said,  we  must  also  say 
we  find  as  many  (and  considering  that  the  argumcmt  and  inten¬ 
tion  oi  the  book  to  convert  us  to  the  whole  Liturgical  serviced, 
we  find  as  many  more  serious  points  of  divergence.  A^  e  know 
not,  but  possiblv  we  mav  think  as  highly  of  the  ‘Prayer  Look 


^  Tlu>  rraiivr  Hook  Unveiled  in  the  Liijhf  of  Christ ;  or,  Unity  u'ilhout 
Lit nrgicat  Revision.  Lettn's  for  Nonconformists,  ej jwsitorif  of  (he 
ChiircUs  Teaching,  etc.  Addressed  to  the  Ucv.  Thomas  IhniieV, 
hy  the  llev.  il.  Aitkcn,  Incund)cnt  of  reiideeui,  Oornwall.  aial 
l)ome^lic  Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Scaficld.  (^William  Macintosh.) 
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as  Mr.  Aitkeii,  for  wc  find  him  saying  “  I  suppose  most  men 
“will  admit  that  the  ‘  l*raycr  Book  ’  is  very  far  from  being  all 
“  that  could  be  desired.  It  bears  the  mark  of  having  been  eom- 
“  piled  in  days  of  mourning  and  under  a  sense  of  restriction.^' 
And  again  he  says,  “  1  suppose  each  party  will  unhesitatingly 
“sav,  that  the  book  contains  very  much  truth,  and  not  a  little 
“  objectionable  matter  which  ought  to  be  expunged."  ]Many 
other  such  things  are  said,  we  su})pose  therefore  we  may  admit 
with  the  author,  that  tlie  ‘  i'rayer  Book'  is  a  very  marvellous 
and  admirable  monument  of  Christian  truth;  ju’obably  there  is 
not  much  in  it  true  Christian  hearts  would  not  accept  as  their 
praise,  prayer,  and  experience  ;  but  an  ugly  character  hangs  over 
it,  it  is  associated  traditionally  with  the  “Book  of  Sports."  With 
hangings,  lines,  confiscations,  transportations,  whippings,  and 
im})risonments;  hence  a  prejudice  exists  against  it  altogether,  and 
the  feelings  in  our  mind  are  very  different  when  a  clergyman  says, 
“  What  do  you  think  of  this  book,  is  it  not  useful!^  Does  it  not 
(‘ontiiin,  conserve,  and  make  simple  much,  and  probably  most  of 
the  great  body  of  Christian  trutlfr"  And  when  a  constable  says, 
“  1  am  ordered  to  take  you  to  prison,  and  belbre  the  magistrates, 
if  you  do  not  use  that  book,"  Mr.  Aitken  asks  the  (piestion,  but 
the  ‘  Brayer  Book  '  signalized  its  advent  in  our  country  by  the 
constable's  injunction.  We  believe  many  bitter  things  are  said 
of  the  ‘  Brayer  Book  ’  beneath  these  memories,  but  for  these  we 
would  treat  it  with  affectionate  regard,  as  we  should  treat  any 
of  the  holy  hymns  and  aspirations  of  devout  spirits  in  any  age. 

Further  than  this  ^Ir.  Aitken  cannot  lead  us,  his  volume  is 
very  interesting,  it  i)uts  old  truth  frecpiently  in  a  very  clear  and 
instructive  light ;  so  that  sometimes  it  may  strike  the  mind 
with  even  the  force  of  41  new  truth  ;  but  he  brings  our  convic¬ 
tions  into  no  nearer  harmony  with  the  ‘  Prayer  Book '  as  a 
necessary  or  essential  guide  for  the  (diristian  life.  And  there 
arc  many  things  said  in  the  course  of  the  volume,  which  seem 
to  us  most  feeble.  ^Ir.  Aitken  believes  that  the  unity  of  the 
church  of  Christ  wdll  be  secured,  by  the  Nonconformist  ceasing 
from  his  Independency  and  ad()})ting  the  Liturgy.  How  can  he 
conceive  it  ? — he  in  common  with  many  other  pcTSons,  feels  too 
strongly  the  divisions  of  the  Church,  lie  calls  division — that 
IS,  separation  from  the  Flstablishment,  “  a  sin  !  " 

It  can  do  j:;ood  to  no  one,  nor  can  it  subserve  any  rigliteous  purpose, 
to  call  sin  of  any  kind  by  a  softer  name.  And  it  is  the  very  truth, 
that,  so  long  as  our  divisions  continue  and  their  causes  are  suffered  to 
exist,  we  aie  living  in  a  state  of  rebellion  against  the  will  of  God,  and 
violating  the  precepts,  yea,  and  sinning  against  the  spirit  of  our  common 
Christianity. 
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We  ourselves  realise  this  divisioiiisin  to  a  very  slight  ext(*iit. 
We  hear  a  ^reat  deal  ot*  it  troiii  Plymouth  l>retlirt‘ii,  and  such 
IMTsoiis ;  who  are  really  the  most  schismatic  Christians  \vi‘ 
hav(^  known.  Indeed  the  oidy  schismatics  we  have  known,  and 
who  do  in  a  V(‘ry  ])eculiar  fashion,  sei'k  hy  envy,  hatred,  malici', 
and  all  uncharitahleiu'ss,  to  spread  their  notions  and  heri‘sies. 
Ihit  most  of  the  bodies  of  (’hristians  in  our  country — all  tlic 
lar^(*r  hodic's  are  one,  each  living  in  its  own  apartment ;  indc(‘d, 
doin^  its  own  work,  cultivating  its  own  spiritual  life,  and  walk- 
injj;  in  love  to  all  its  nei<>hl)ours.  It  is  in  the  (dinrchof  Mn^land 
and  of  Itome,  we  must  l(M)k  for  true  rancour  and  bitterness  of 
])arty  s])irit,  Ilip^h  Church,  l^ow  Church,  and  Proad  Church,  and 
Hard  t'hurch,  an'  separated  from  each  ollu'r,  hy  far  wid('r 
divisions  of  interpretation  and  feelino-  than  are  Wesleyans,  and 
Ind(‘|K‘ndents,  lkij>tists,  and  Friends.  Sup])ose  we  all  agree  to 
us(»  the  ‘  Ih’ayer  Hook,’  and  to  enter  the  walls  of  the  Kstahlished 
f 'hurch,  well  what  then  ?  Why,  we  shall  agree  to  call  divisions 
unity,  hut  it  will  not  be  h'ss  division.  Dr.  Pusey  and  Mr. 
Maurice,  Dr.  McNeile  and  Mr.  dowett,  are  not  so  ])articularlv 
OIK',  why  should  we  impose  upon  each  other  with  tlu'sc'  slianis 
and  ti(‘tions  of  mere  sentinu'nt.  Friars  and  Popish  orders  also 
agn'e  to  belong  to  the  (liurch  of  Pome,  while  liistory  shows  to 
us  how  heartily  they  can  liate  €'ach  other.  AVe  do  not  see  or 
feel  the  disunion  which  Mr.  Aitken  dejdores  ;  the  mistress  and 
mother  of  all  schism  is  the  proud,  haughty,  gras])ing  hierarcliy 
of  Ihigland,  which  lords  it  over  the  lieritage  of  (lod.  AVhich 
exists  only  as  a  State  machine,  and  patronises  and  crowns  ev('ry 
kind  of  pi'cidation  in  its  system  of  endowments,  and  ('Vi'rv  kiiul 
ofahn.se  in  its  system  of  advow.sons  and  lay  impropriations.  For 
the  hundreth  time  we  say  this,  not  of  the  users  of  tlu'  ‘  Prayi'r 
P(M»k,’  or  the  worshij)]H'rs  in  the  temple  of  e])iscopacy,  hut  ot 
tlu'vast  editii'c  of  ('orruption  called  the  Fstahlishment.  We  ari' 
alraid  Mr.  Aitken  is  disposed  to  look  far  too  lenit'utly  and 
tenderly  on  these  things,  he  swallows  things  as  they  are  in  the 
lum]>,  without  digesting  them.  He  knows  what  a  dangerous, 
although  ludicrous  fallacy,  the  doctrine  of  apostolical  succession 
is,  and  diH^snot  seem  to  believe  it  himself.  Put  how  does  he  nu'C't 
our  objection  to  a  doctrine  so  mon.strous  and  untenable)' — by 
the  following  evasion  of  the  whole  question. 

(Christianity  inculcab's  sclt-abascmcnt,  and  in  this  the  diOercncc  is 
nianitcstcd  hetw(‘cn  the  merely  converted  man,  and  iho  (Christian  in 
whom  there  is  the  life  and  nature  of  (Christ:  and  I  contess  tliat  1  can 
w'f  nothinj;  hut  natural  pride,  or  self-n^spect  as  it  is  called,  in  th(‘  ob- 
jt'ction  on  the  part  ot*  nonconformists  to  receivi'  e])iscopal  onlination. 
As  to  the  doctrine  of  apostolical  succe.ssion,  if  tliere  be  anythnig  in  it, 
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it  is  l>08t  to  have  it.  If  any  man  bolievos  that  there  is  nothing  in  it, 
at  all  events  he  cannot  but  know  the  fact  that  there  is  a  national 
Clinrch.  If  he  believes  his  Bible  he  must  also  believe  tliat  the  Church, 
wherever  it  is  planted,  ought  to  exist  iu  unity,  and  that  a  schism  in  the 
body  is  contrary  to  the  will  of  (rod,  an  actual  contravening  of  the 
prayer  of  Christ,  a  violation  of  the  Christian  precept,  and  an  utter  re- 
])udiation  of  the  apostolical  injunction,  “I  beseech  you,  brethren,  by 
the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  ye  all  speak  the  s:ime  thing, 
and  that  there  be  no  division  among  you.” 

Does  it  avail  nothings  then  to  the  argunient,  that  if  I  submit 
myself  to  e])iscopal  ordination,  I  submit  my  conscience  to  what 
is  to  me  a  fiction  and  a  fable  ?  Abasement  indeed !  but  that 
is  the  abasement  of  my  moral  nature.  Jesuitism  may  require 
it,  but  God,  and  Scripture,  and  conscience,  and  unity,  cannot 
demand  that. 

AVe  speak  of  Air.  Aitken’s  reasoning,  it  is  very  remarkable  in 
many  directions,  and  especially  in  reference  to  the  Establislu'd 
Churcli,  and  the  work  and  use  of  tlie  ‘  Prayer  Pook.’  It 
seems  lie  would  by  no  means  have  Nonconformist  action  de¬ 
stroyed,  he  would  have  cha])els  as  well  as  churclies.  “  Go  to 
chapel,’’  he  says,  “  to  be  converted,  and  come  to  church  to  grow 

ill  grace,  and  in  tlie  knowledge  of  Clirist  tlie  Saviour.” 

For  many  reasons  I  xcoald  rather  that  evanyelizing  or  conversion 
tcorh  were  done  out  of  the  Church  fahric  than  m  it ;  at  all  eventP,  in 
the  ])resent  state  of  the  Ciiurcli  there  should  be  no  regular  service  on 
the  Sunday  evenings,  but  an  evangelizing  discourse  with  exteinjiorary 
prayer  before  and  after  the  sermon. 

Again,  lie  says  of  the  ‘  Prayer  Book  : — 

It  is  a  strange  fact,  nevertheless  it  is  a  fact,  that  to  the  uncon verb'd 
churchman,  who  conceives  it  to  be  all  right,  it  is  virtually  all  wrong; 
and  to  the  evangelical,  who  imagines  that  it  is  all  wrong,  it  is  actually 
all  right.  The  unconverted  churchman  lias  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Prayer  Book.  The  cha])el,  where  there  is  no  Prayer  Book,  is  the 
proper  place  for  him.  There  he  will  hear  awakening  discovrsesy  and  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  explained  and  enforced ;  and  this  is  just 
what  he  requires,  that  he  may  he  converted  to  God. 

Thus,  according  to  our  writer’s  own  showing,  the  people  who 
go  to  chapel,  seem  to  know  more  of  truth,  and  more  of  the 
Christian  life,  than  those  who  go  to  church.  We  are  not  all 
prepared  to  say  that  it  is  so,  but  he  gives  manifestly  a  strange 
function  to  chapel-jx'ople.  AVe  have  no  more  doubt  than  our 
author,  that  con  version -work  is  effected  principally^  without  the 
Established  Church  ;  but,  we  have  not  heard  that  growth  in 
grace,  is  in  a  very  special  manner  carric'd  on  within  it ;  nay, 
on  the  contrary',  we  know  the  bitter  opposition — and  Air.  Aitken 
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kiKJWs  it — wliifli  tlieyliavo  sustained,  who  havesoiioht  to  retain 
tlie  ordinances  of  the  cliurch,  and  to  mature  witli  them  tlie 
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These  remarks  toueli  tlie  most  interesting  and  important  ])or- 
tions  of  ^Ir.  Aitken^s  volume ;  his  theory  is  ingenious.  W'e 
cannot  say  that  it  seems  to  come  to  much  ;  but  it  involves  all 
his  views  of  baptism  and  baptismal  regeneration,  and  sacra- 
nuMital  efHcacy  and  grace  as  contained  in  the  ‘  Prayer  Hook 
for  to  all  these  our  writer  unhesitatingly  attaches  himself.  We 
do  not  see  that  he  reconciles  himself  with  himself  verv  clearlv 
wh(‘n  he  savs — 


I  thank  (iod  that  iioncontbnnists  constitute  so  groat  a  cloud  ol‘  wil- 
iH'ssos  to  the  necessity  ot“  conversion,  and  to  the  saving  power  of  justi- 
firation  hy  faith,  (hi  the  other  liand,  cvtry  enlightened  churchman 
must  s(‘e,  that  evangibcals  and  noncont'ormists  are  not  (rod’s  witnesses 
for  sacramental  giai'c — that  tlK‘y  neither  (‘omprehend  the  high  and 
gloiions  j)urj)os(‘s  for  which  the  saciiiments  were  instituted,  nor  have 
tlu'y  any  just  conc(‘pliou  of  the  special  (jrace  irhich  they  are  ap])ointed  to 
Communicate;  ami  while  1  lament  that  tin*  gen(‘rality  of  churchmen 
arc  oidy  witiu*sses,  of  a  legal  tyjic,  for  sacramental  grace,  and  havi* 
V(‘ry  (hdective  conce])tions  of  the  kind  of  grace  whicli  tlu'  sacraments 
are  ap])ointed  to  communicate,  yet,  I  thank  (iod,  that  they  so  eariu'stly 
contiaid  for  the  truth  that  yrace  is  comautnicafed  hy  the  sucnfiaents,  and 
that  it  was  for  this  high  purpose  they  W(*re  instituted. 

Ho  sc'cms,  therefore,  to  be  a  cbampioii  of  monstrous  doc¬ 
trine  of  sacramental  efHcacy,  and  be  maintains  the  sin¬ 
gular  tlu'ory  that  wt'  are  converted  and  justific'd  in  tlu* 
World,  rt'generated  and  reiu'wt'd  in  the  church,  and  inas¬ 
much  as  Nonconformists  exist  it  seems  to  bear  testimony 
to  the  truth  and  actualitv  ot‘  conversion,  and  even  to  awaki'ii 
and  1h'  instrumental  in  the  conversion  of  souls;  it  follows  that 
it  is  possible  to  do  the  work  of  (iod  without  sacramental  gract', 
without  the  “sjx'cial”  manifestation  and  help  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  We  must  leave  Mr.  Aitken  and  his  readers  to  settle  the 
mattc'f  for  themselves;  we  are  certain  that  in  a  most  pcTplexing 
and  marvellous  manner  he  separates  the  work  of  the  Saviour 
from  the  work  of  the  sanctifier;  it  would  seem  that  C’hrist  the 
justitier  is  w  ith  the  workers  without  the  church,  but  the  Sjurit 
is  the  side  possession  of  those  within  who  open  the  eyes  of  the 
understanding h  fhese  views  are  not  mwv  to  us;  thev  are  nion* 
gi'iierally  held  than  pi‘rha])s  our  readers  are  aware ;  aiul  tlu'V 
suggi‘st  the  (piestion  as  to  whether  the  Holy  Sjurit  has  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  conversion  of  the  world.  If  He  has,  tlu‘n 
all  that  is  iutendi'd  bv  sacramental  grace  is  possessed  by  those 
without  the  church,  if  not,  then  tluMvorld  is  converted  without 
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the  Holy  Spirit.  AVe  will  not  discuss  the  (piestion,  but  state  the 
natural  dilemma.  A\  e  believe  it*  the  author  had  not  upon  his 
soul  the  burden  of  making  out  a  case  for  the  ‘  lh*ayer  Hook/ 
and  for  his  own  Church-ol-Ln^landism,  he  would  have  said  many 
tilings  meeting  our  most  hearty  concurrence.  Some  of  his 
views  of  baptism  and  ot  church  membershit)  are  at  least  very 
beautiful,  and  probably  true ;  we  cannot  see  whatever  he  desires 
to  maintain  that  baptism  is  with  him  anything  more  than  a  sign 
of  the  covenant.  “  We  are  not  justified  in  or  by  baptism,’'  he 
says,  “  we  are  justified  by  faith,  and  by  faith  only.  Infants  are 
‘^incaixible  of  faith,  therefore  they  cannot  be  justified  by  faith.” 

Justification  is  always  an  act  and  newer  a  growth.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  being  gradually  or  partially  justified.  There  is  always 
a  moment  when  the  soul  apprehends  Christ  as  a  Saviour,  tvhen  it  is  washed 
in  atoning  bloody  when  it  is  forgiven  and  accepted,  and  when  spiritual  life, 
forfeited  by  the  fall,  is  restored.  This  iiioiiu  iit  may  be  more  or  i(*ss  a 
matter  of  consciousness,  generally  spiakiiig  it  is  not  simply  a 
matter  of  consciousness;  but  of  ineffabli?  joy  and  peace  through  be¬ 
lieving.  It  is  always  pri'Ceded  by  awakiMiing,  by  a  conviction  of  sin 
more  or  less  dec^p  and  distressing,  and  by  repimtance  naore  or  less  [)ro- 
trarted,  and  aeeompanicMl  by  more  or  b'ss  brokemness  of  lu'art;  and  it 
is  always  succ(‘ed(Ml  by  a  siuise  of  forgisaaiess  and  rertonciliation,  aiicom- 
panied  with  lessor  more  spiritual  joy;  and  the  Spirit  of  adoption 
wh(*r(d)y  we  cry,  Abba  Katlu'r,  is  always  imparted,  and  it  continues 
to  bear  witness  with  our  spirits  that  we  are  the  children  ot  (jojI.  H(*re 
we  have  the  strait  gate,  and  the  s])iritual  birth;  and  all  who  have 
jKissed  throngb  it  will  attest  that  it  is  ii  strait  gate,  and  that  it  is  a 
spiritual  bii'th,  and  that  there  was  an  (‘ver  to  be  lemembered  striving  to 
enter  through  it.  Even  St.  Chrysostom,  t^on  Romans  viii.  15,)  who 
cannot  be  accused  of  being  overcharged  with  evangidicalisin,  in  speaking 
of  tlie  Spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  we  cry,  Abba  Father,  says,  “  And 
this  is  the  first  language  we  give  utterance  to  afhjr  those  marvellous 
till  'oes,  and  that  strange  and  unusual  mode  of  lahour.” 

What,  then,  is  infant  baptism?  It  is  merely  the  indication  of 
a  provisional  state  of  JJivine  mercy — “  ba})tisni  is  a  covenant  as 
“  well  as  a  sacrament,  the  covenant  itself  is  conditional,  and  as 
“  regards  the  infant  provisional.”  The  infant,  Air.  Aitken 
would  say  in  his  mystical  manner,  is  born  in  the  Hethlehem  of  the 
(  hurch,  it  must  go  down  to  Egypt,  thence  God  will  call  His  Son. 
The  child  is  under  a  provisional  I'conomy  of  Divine  graces  bap¬ 
tism  s\unbolizes  the  all  of  Christianitv,  but  tlu'  actual  realization 
of  what  it  symbolizes  is  a  matter  of  jirogress ;  but  we  are  unable 
to  perceive  in  this  anything  that  sejmrates  the  sacramental  effi¬ 
cacy  of  Air.  Aitken  from  the  influence  and  the  teaching  of  the 
»»ign  of  the  sacraments  in  the  hands  of  any  of  “  the  separatists” 
he  appears  to  hold  sacrament ariaiiism  ;  but  to  him  it  means  no 
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more,  and  has  no  more  reality  than  in  the  hands  of  the  minister 
of  one  of  the  sects ;  he  very  truly  says, 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Christiun  Church  as  to  its  constitution 
was  intende<l  to  bo  what  it  4*vcr  has  been,  and  what  it  now  is — a 
spiritual  theocracy  under  the  headship  of  Christ,  succeediii"  the  old 
Jewish  theocracy ;  that  the  old  Wiis  gradinilly  done  away,  and  tlie  new 
was  gradually  formed ;  and  that  from  the  tirst  baptism  was  regarded  as 
having  by  Divine  appointment  superseded  circumcision,  and  tlie  Lord’s 
Supper  the  feast  of  the  passover.  In  short,  the  old  theocracy  was 
a  preparation  for  and  a  type  of  the  new,  and  it  has  ever  been  so 
ri‘garded  ;  and  the  more  deeply  we  look  into  the  typo  the  more  clearly 
shall  wo  sec  the  antitype,  and  thus  the  more  fully  shall  we  compre¬ 
hend  its  nature  and  object.  The  prophetic  description  given  by  our 
Lord  of  the  visible  Church  or  kingdom  of  heaven  fully  justifies  this 
statement.  The  net  enclosing  good  and  bad  fishes,  the  wheat  and  tares 
growing  together,  and  the  wise  and  foolish  virgins  clearly  indicate 
what  it  would  be,  history  tells  us  what  it  has  been,  and  its  present  con¬ 
dition  shews  us  what  it  is;  and  yet  the  admission  to  Church  privileges 
ought  still  to  be  now  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  wlam 
the  Church  was  made  up  of  individual  converts;  but  even  the  primi¬ 
tive  restrictions  as  to  admission  to  Church  privileges,  did  not  then  and 
will  not  now  preserve  the  Church  from  the  admixture  of  the  tares 
with  the  wheat. 

It  is  very  obvious  that  our  children  ought  to  be  brought  up  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord  ;  and  this  implies  that  they  are  in 
a  certain  state  of  grace,  else  they  could  not  be  so  brought  u]).  The 
very  exhortation,  “  Children  obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord,”  could  not 
rightly  be  addressed  to  them,  if  there  were  any  truth  in  the  cruel  sup¬ 
position  that  until  they  are  converted  they  are  under  the  domination 
of  the  evil  one.  It  is  only  in  this  light  that  our  Lord’s  teaching  has 
its  fulness  of  application.  The  lost  sheep  had  been  in  the  fold,  and 
had  wandered  from  it ;  the  piece  of  silver  was  in  the  woman’s  possession 
before  it  was  lost;  and  the  prodigal  son  had  been  an  inmate  in  his 
father’s  house  before  his  wanderings.  Those  who  were  called  to  the 
wedding  feast  had  previousl}’  been  bidden  and  were  expected  to  attend 
as  the  friends  of  the  bridegroom  before  they  were  called ;  for  friends 
and  not  strangers,  far  less  enemies,  are  invited  to  weddings.  The  un¬ 
just  steward  was  really  a  steward  ;  the  unmerciful  servant  was  really 
a  servant,  and  high  in  oftiee  too,  and  after  having  been  tirst  condemned 
and  then  forgiven,  sinned  yet  the  more  ;  and  the  servants  to  whom  the 
pounds  and  the  talents  were  entrusted  were  members  of  the  household. 
Even  the  figure  of  the  wide  and  the  strait  gate  presupposes  that  thos(' 
who  are  exhorted  are  in  a  certain  state  of  grace.  Both  the  gates  arc 
represented  as  being  before  them,  and  not  yet  entered.  Hence  the 
])ropriety  of  the  exhortation,  “  Enter  not  into  the  wide  gate  and 
the  broad  road  which  lea<leth  to  destruction ;  but  enter  into  the 
strait  gate  and  narrow  wmy  wliich  leadeth  unto  life,”  and  this  life,  to 
which  the  strait  gate  of  conversion  and  the  narrow  road  of  self-denial 
lead,  is  none  other  than  the  tree  of  life,  or  the  life  of  Christ,  the  great 
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promise  made  from  the  begimiiiig  but  reserved  for  us.  Truly  our  bii[)- 
tizod  ones  need  the  exhortation,  for  few  there  be  tiiat  tind  the  gate,  and 
fewer  still  who  walk  in  tlie  narrow  way.  Xoto  wJnfy  I  wonhl 
ask,  have  tee  this  kind  of  teachinff  if  our  children  are  not  admitted  into 
covenant,  and  are  not  under  a  provisionat  economy  of  grace  suited  to  their 
state  y 

All  this  is  very  well  put,  but  it  should  bo  iiddressed  to  the  IIig;h 
(dnireh  and  Traeturiuu  l)arty  not  to  Xoneonforinists,  who  doe- 
trinallyand  praetieally  realize  its  truth. 

We  have  no  spaec  to  follow  in  these  ])ages  ^[r.  Aitken  fur¬ 
ther.  There  is,  as  we  have  alreadv^  said,  verv  inueh  in  the  vol- 
nine,  that  is  very  pleasant  and  instructive  to  read — if  we  cannot 
accord  with  the  intention  of  the  writer  in  disting^uishinj^  broadly 
tlu^  doctrines  of  justiiieation  and  sanetitication,  our  h('in^  in 
Christ  and  Christ  being  in  us,  we  can  apjireciate  the  earnestness 
with  which  he  presses  home  the  importance  of  the  latter,  a 
state  not  less  tlian  the  former.  We  think  with  him  that  Jwan- 
gelism  is  far  from  being  the  whole  of  (diristian  truth — that,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  its  initiate  state,  hut  the  work  has  been 
written  to  convert  Nonconformists  to  the  ‘  Praver  Book.’ 
Our  work  is  not  to  admire  the  energy  and  piety  of  the  author 
in  his  advanced  age,  or  to  turn  aside  to  listen  to  him,  while 
discoursing  on  subjects  interesting  by  the  way — our  business  is 
to  listen  to  what  can  he  allegc'd  for  our  conversion  trom  extem¬ 
porary  prayer  and  free  worship  to  the  bondage  of  prayer  by 
book  and  by  law.  Then,  when  we  are  told  “  the  greatest  ad- 
“  inirers  of  the  ‘  Praver  Book,’  at  least  those  who  understand  it 
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‘‘host,  do  not  consider  it  a  perfect  production  that  “it  is  a 
“manual  of  devotion,  containing  services  of  public  worship  for 
“  such  as  are  in  a  state  of  justiHcation,  and  only  for  such — and 
“  that  it  therefore  nnikes  no  provision  for  evangelizing  work, 
“or  for  the  awakening  and  conversion  of  sinners.”  When  we 
are  compelled  to  feel  that  our  {luthor  only  gives  us  over  in  his 
attempt  to  unveil  the  hook  to  still  more  hel})less  confusion,  we 
feel  that  it  will  he  far  safer  to  retain  our  freedom,  and  to  remain 
as  we  are.  We  have  no  cardinal  objection  to  liturgies  occupy¬ 
ing  a  portion  of  public  service,  hut  why'  all  liturgy  ?  ^V'hy 
every  moment’s  work  mctc'd  and  measured  out  by'  law  ?  And 
why'  this  liturgy'  alone  ?  It  is  very  admirable  in  many  aspects 
— it  is  not  divine — as  a  compilation  and  composition  the  church 
has  in  its  broad  borders  many'  other  voices  beautiful,  and  vener¬ 
able,  and  clear.  ^loreover,  it  is  not  free  from  the  taint  of  what 
many',  whose  opinions  deserve  respect,  regard  as  error.  It  is 
perhaps  true,  as  Mr.  Aitken  say's,  “  tliat  Nonconformists  and 
“  Kvangclicals  arc  only  heating  the  air  when  they'  contend  with 
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‘‘  uncoil  vert  e<l  churchmen  about  sacramental  ^race/^  but  ‘  sacra¬ 
mental  f^race^  in  the  superstitious  and  ecclesiastical  meaning 
of  tlie  term  is  taught  in  the  ‘  Ih’ayer  Hook,’  and  how  sliall  we  who 
do  not  believe  in  it,  bow  our  shoulders  to  the  yoke  y  AVe  must 
therefore  say  that  so  pious  and  candid  a  volume  as  lliese 
*  Letters  to  Mr.  Hinney,’  only  compel  us  to  rejoice  in  tlu'ir 
freedom  who  are  not  in  their  prayers  or  their  ])raises  entangh'd 
with  a  yoke  of  bondage — who  can  be  free  to  express  in  their  own 
simplicity  their  words,  their  ardour,  their  creed,  their  trust,  or 
if  it  seem  goinl,  can  entwine  with  their  own  aflections  the  words 
of  the  holy  men  of  all  churches  and  of  all  ages,  who,  after  ])utting 
their  spirits  into  a  state  of  earnest  and  (piieting  preparation,  can 
muse  till  the  tire  burns,  and  then  allow  it  to  tiame  forth,  in 
liturgy  suitable  to  the  hour,  in  words  not  taught  by  man’s  wisdom, 
but  by  immediate  communion  with  the  Father  of  Lights,  and 
fellowship  with  the  Son  and  relationship  to  the  witnessing  Spirit 
— all  inflamed  and  made  actual  and  instinct  with  human  life  and 
adaptation  by  the  communion  of  saints.  Xo  doubt  the  fitting 
s(‘rvant  of  the  sanctuary  will  be  able  to  interpret  his  feelings 
thus — using  all  individual  liturgies  and  litanies  for  the  purpose 
of  adding  to  the  great  united  tiame,  and  localising  the  whole 
Hame,  that  it  shall  seem  to  burn  in  consolation  and  in  liglit 
through  every  individual  heart.  Our  impression  is  that  litur¬ 
gies  do  not  often  effect  this. 
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ONFi  of  the  most  charming  volumes  of  Essays  it  has  even  for 
many  years  been  our  ])leasure  to  read,  is  Brvumiliorp :  u 
Bonk  of  Kfisuf/s  writ  feu  iu  the  Country.  By  Alexander  Smith. 
(Strahan  and  Co.) 

It  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  desultory  books  we  could  put 
into  a  friend’s  hand.  There  are  in  it  very  few  of  the  character¬ 
istics  of  Mr.  Smith’s  j)oems,  it  is  a  quiet  volume  in  which  the 
writer  shows  us  many  a  thought  turned  inside  out.  Essays  an' 
rather  rare  things  iiow-a-days,  from  being  too  fond  of  them  until, 
as  in  the  times  of  our  fathers,  they  became  an  incessant  bore; 
we  now  have  t(H)  few  of  them,  and  about  the  last  thing  your 
literary  man  now-a-days  can  do,  is  to  write  a  pleasant  essay. 
Indeed,  we  believe  a  literary  man,  that  is  a  literary  hack,  a 
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bookseller’s  auctioneer — the  man  who  is  constantly  seavengerin^ 
lor  raternoster-row — is  unable  to  write  the  essay.  It  needs 
leisure,  freedom  from  constraint,  the  absence  of  that  painful 
sense,  the  sense  of  writing  against  space  ;  to  be  free  of  a  library, 
and  liee  of  the  ways  and  walks  of  nature,  and  to  possess  a 
watching  and  receiving  eye,  and  a  (juiet  and  thoughtful  spirit, 
with  a  luimour  that  smiles  pleasantly  at  things  as  tliey  happen, 
and  unboisterously  expresses  the  meaning  of  them.  These  are 
among  the  chief  characteristics  demanded  in  the  essayist ;  the 
essayist  must  not  be  very  prominently  the  politician,  or  he  will 
destroy  his  charm  ;  nor  must  he  be  a  cynical  and  sarcastic 
dispute!*,  or  he  will  destroy  his  charm.  All  these  good  and 
excellent  qualities  meet  very  much  in  the  volume  belbre  us. 
In  fact,  the  essayist  must  have  many  qualities  of  the  poet,  and 
he  must  be  an  artist.  In  the  volume  before  us  there  is  a  good 
deal  that  reminds  us  of  Washington  Irving’s  ‘  Sketch- Hook  ;  ’ 
and  some  things  remind  us  of  ‘  Elia.’  This  is  ahvays  the  way  ; 
it  is  not  unnatural,  when  we  see  a  face  we  like  or  love  very  much, 
we  sav,  “  Who  is  it  that  face  so  reminds  me  of?”  We  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  the  face  is  not  honestly  the  property  of  the  party 
in  question.  Hut  of  that  which  we  like  and  love, — we  love  to 
see  the  analogue,  a  pleasant  inq)ression,  wliile  itself  very 
individual,  awakens  the  memoiy  of  like  impressions,  perhaps 
lost  until  reawakened  by  the  last.  Thus  we  ai’e  very  much 
mistaken  if  our  reader  does  not,  as  he  leads  this  volume,  tind 
himself  once  more  in  fellowship  with  some  of  his  best  books  and 
best  thoughts.  The  essays  abound  in  sti’okcs  of  cunning 
pathos.  We  hope  we  may  not  be  thought  hyi>erbolical  in 
language,  or  indulging  in  doubtful  conqdiments,  when  we  say 
that  they  overflow^  with  human  tenderness  and  sentiment.  Tlie 
Essay  on  Death  and  Dying,  is  full  of  those  words  which, 
unawares,  startle  the  reader  and  bc'come  tearful.  It  is  the  most 
perfect  gem  of  the  volume,  and  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
essays  in  our  language.  liisten  : — 

We  are  curious  as  to  dcatli-beds  and  death-bed  sayings  ;  we  wish  to 
know  how  the  matter  stands;  how  the  whole  thing  looks  to  the 
dying.  Unhappily — perhaps,  on  the  whole,  happily ~ we  can  gather 
no  inforniation  from  these.  The  dying  are  nearly  as  reticent  as  the 
dead.  The  inferences  we  draw  from  the  circumstances  of  death,  the 
pallor,  the  sob,  the  glazing  eye,  are  just  as  lik(‘ly  to  mislead  us  as  not. 
Manfn  d  exclaims,  “  Old  man,  ’tis  not  so  ditlicult  to  die  !  ”  Sterling 
wrote  Carlyle  ‘‘  that  it  was  all  very  strange,  yet  not  so  strange  as  it 
seemed  to  the  lookers  on.”  And  so,  perhaps,  on  the  whole  it  is.  The 
world  has  lasted  six  thousand  years  now,  and,  with  the  (‘xeeption  of 
those  at  present  alive,  the  millions  who  have  breathed  upon  it — splendid 
emperors,  horny -listed  clowns,  little  children,  in  whom  thought  have 
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never  stirred — have  died,  and  what  they  have  done,  we  also  shall  be 
able  to  do.  It  may  not  be  so  ditlicult,  may  not  be  so  terrible,  as  our 
fears  whisper.  The  dead  keep  their  secrets,  and  in  a  little  while  wc 
shall  be  as  wise  as  they — and  as  taciturn. 

And  then  fall  into  the  pages  such  sentences  as  these,  “  Tlie 
‘‘  man  who  has  a  grave  or  two  in  his  heart,  does  not  need  to 
“  haunt  the  churcliyards.’’  Death  terrible  to  look  foi  w'ard  to, 
“  may  be  pleasant  even  to  look  back  at.’’ 

And  this  remote  recognition  of  death  may  exist  almost  constantly 
in  a  man’s  mind,  and  give  to  his  life  keener  zest  and  relish.  His  lights 
may  burn  the  brighter  for  it,  and  his  w’ines  taste  sweeter.  For  it  is  on 
the  tapestry  of  a  dim  ground  that  the  figures  come  out  in  the  boldest 
relief  and  the  brightest  colour. 

If  we  were  to  live  here  ahvays,  w  ith  no  other  care  than  how  to  ti‘ed, 
clothe,  and  house  ourselves,  life  wmuhl  be  a  very  sorry  business.  It  is 
immeasurably  heightened  by  the  solemnity  of  death.  The  brutes  die 
even  as  w’c ;  but  it  is  our  knowledge  that  we  have  to  die  w  hich  makes 
ns  human.  If  nature  cunningly  hides  death,  and  so  permits  us  to 
play  out  onr  liltle  games,  it  is  easily  seen  that  our  knowing  it  to  be  in¬ 
evitable,  that  to  every  one  of  us  it  wdll  come  one  day  or  another,  is  a 
wmmlerful  spur  to  action.  We  really  do  work  wdiile  it  is  called  to-day, 
because  the  night  cometh  wdien  no  man  can  work. 

These  essays  arc  so  delightful,  because  they  steal  the  spirit 
along  to  perfect  peace.  You  are  not  being  preached  to 
‘concerning  things.’  Most  essayists  have  a  trick  of  provoking 
you  into  dispute,  and  most  now^-a-days  allow' very  little  time  for 
foldings  to  recruit  themselves.  Kssays  are  not  w'ritten  to 
relresh,  but  to  ‘inform;’  ‘  Dreamt  horp  ’  refreshes  ;  it  also  will 
inform,  but  it  is  pleasant  because  it  does  not  seek  to  do  this 
first. 

Iho  essayist  who  feeds  his  thoughts  upon  the  segment  of  the  world 
which  surrounds  him  cannot  avoid  being  an  egotist;  but  tlien  his 
egotism  is  not  unpleasiiig.  If  he  be  without  taint  of  boastfulness,  of 
sidt-sutlicieiicy,  of  hungry  vanit)’,  the  world  wall  not  press  the  charge 
home.  It  a  man  discourses  continually  of  his  wines,  his  plate,  his 
titled  ac(piaintances,  the  number  and  quality  of  his  horses,  his  nn'ii- 
servants  and  maid-servants,  he  must  discourse  very  skilfully  indeed 
if  he  escapes  being  called  a  coxcomb.  If  a  man  speaks  of  death — tells 
you  that  the  idea  of  it  continually  haunts  him,  that  he  has  tin*  most 
insatiable  curiosity  as  to  death  and  dying,  that  his  thought  mines  in 
churchyards  like  a  “demon-mole” — no  one  is  specdally  offended,  and 
that  this  is  a  dull  lellow  is  the  hardest  thing  likely  to  "be  said  ot*  him. 
Only,  the  egotism  that  over-crows  you  is  offensive,  that  exalts  trifles 
ami  takes  pleasure  in  them,  that  suggests  superiority  in  matters  ot 
e(piipage  and  furniture  ;  and  the  egotism  is  offensive,  becaust*  it  runs 
('•'UTiter  to  and  jostles  your  selt-complaccnc}’.  The  egotism  wdiich 
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rises  no  higher  than  the  grave  is  of  a  solitary  and  a  hermit  kind — it 
crosses  no  man^s  path,  it  disturbs  no  man’s  amour  propre.  You  may 
offend  a  man  if  you  say  you  are  as  rich  as  he,  as  wise  as  he,  as  liaiul- 
some  as  he.  You  offend  no  man  if  you  tell  him  that,  like  liim,  you 
have  to  die.  The  king,  in  his  crown  and  coronation  robes,  will  aliow^ 
the  beggar  to  claim  that  relationship  with  him.  do  have  to  die  is  a 
distinction  of  which  no  man  is  proud.  The  speaking  about  one’s  self 
is  not  necessarily  ofteusive. 

We  could  easily  string  together  some  beads  from  this  most 
refreshing  volume.  Here  are  a  few  : — 

His  scepticism  came  into  play,  his  melanchol)"  luiinour,  his  sense  of 
the  illimitable  which  surrounds  man’s  life,  and  which  mocks,  defeats, 
flings  back  his  thought  upon  himself.  Man  is  here,  he  said,  with 
bounded  powers,  with  limited  knowledge,  with  an  unknown  behind, 
an  unknown  in  front,  assured  of  nothing  but  that  he  was  born,  and 
that  he  must  die ;  wdiy,  then,  in  Heaven’s  name  should  he  burn  his 
fellow  for  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the  matter  of  surplices,  or  as  to 
the  proper  fashion  of  conducting  devotion  ?  Out  of  his  scej)ticism  and 
his  merciful  disposition  grew,  in  that  fiercclyintolerant  age,  the  idea  of 
toleration,  of  which  he  was  the  apostle. 

And  style,  after  all,  rather  than  thought,  is  the  immortal  thing  in 
literature.  In  literature,  the  charm  of  style  is  indefinable,  yet  all- 
subduing,  just  as  fine  manners  are  in  social  life.  In  reality,  it  is  not 
of  so  much  consequence  wliat  you  say,  as  how  you  say  it.  Memorable 
sentences  are  memorable  on  account  of  some  single  irradiating  word. 

Goldsmith  could  not  be  termed  a  thinker;  but  everything  he  touched 
he  brightened,  as  after  a  month  of  dry  weather,  the  shower  brightens 
the  dusty  slirubbcry  of  a  suburban  villa.  The  world  is  not  so  much 
in  need  of  new  thoughts  as  that  wdien  thought  grows  old  and  worn 
with  usage  it  should,  like  current  coin,  b(‘  called  in,  and,  from  the  mint 
of  genius,  reissued  fresh  and  new.  Love  is  an  old  story  enough,  but  in 
every  generation  it  is  rc-born,  in  the  downcast  eyes  and  blushes  of  young 
maidens. 

It  is  in  some  such  way  as  this  that  a  man’s  books  ma)’  impoverish  his 
life ;  that  the  fire  and  heat  of  his  genius  may  make  his  hearth  all  the 
colder.  From  considerations  like  these,  one  can  explain  satisfactorily 
enough  to  one’s  self  the  domestic  misadventures  of  men  of  letters — of 
poets  especially.  We  know  the  poets  only  in  their  books :  their  wives 
know  them  out  of  them.  Their  w  ives  see  the  other  side  of  the  moon  ; 
and  we  have  been  made  pretty  w'cll  aware  how  they  have  appreciated 
that. 

Reading  Milton  is  like  dining  off  gold  plate  in  a  company  of  kings ; 
very  splendid,  very  ceremonious,  and  not  a  little  appalling.  Him  I 
read  but  seldom,  and  only  on  high  days  and  festivals  of  the  spirit.  Him 
I  never  lay  dowm  wdthout  feeling  my  appreciation  increased  for  lesser 
men — never  without  the  same  kind  of  comfort  that  one  ndurning  from 
the  presence  feels  w'hen  he  dotfs  respectful  attitude  and  dre.ss  of  cere¬ 
mony,  and  subsides  into  old  coat,  familiar  arm-chair  and  slippers. 
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Crinoline  has  already  a  heavier  martyrolop^y  than  many  a  creed. 

There  are  some  men  who  hare  no  individual  it  ft  ^  just  as  there  are  some 
men  who  have  no  face.  These  are  to  he  described  by  yenerals^  ntr  hi/  ptir- 
tieulars.  They  are  thin,  vapid,  inconclusive.  Tiiey  are  important 
sohdy  on  account  of  tlieir  numb(*rs.  For  them  the  census  enumerator 
labours;  they  Ibrin  majorities ;  tliey  crowd  votin‘j:-booths ;  they  make 
the  money;  they  do  the  ordinary  work  of  the  world.  Tin?}*  are  valu- 
ablt!  when  well  otlicered.  l'h(‘y  are  plastic  matter  to  be  shaped  bv  a 
workman’s  hand;  and  are  built  with  as  bricks  are  built  with.  In  the 
a^;^re<;ate,  they  form  ])ublic  ojunion  ;  but  tlien,  in  every  a<;e,  public 
ojiinion  is  the  disseminated  tiioughts  of  some  lialf  a  dozen  men,  who 
are  in  all  probability  sleeping;  (juietly  in  their  graves.  They  r(‘lain 
deafl  men’s  ideas,  just  as  the  atmosphere  retains  tlie  light  and  lieat  of 
the  s(*t  sun.  They  are  not  light — they  are  twilight. 

Wo  lav  down  the  voliiino,  hoartlv  thanking:  Mr.  Smith  ior 
his  first  ofloring  in  his  now  dopartinont  of  litorary  lahour.  Wo 
liavo  hintod  porhaps  what  may  bo  by  many  rogardod  as  a  charm 
of  tho  voliimo,  its  absonoe  of  all  positivoisni  ;  its  cliarm  is 
sonu'thing  of  a  fault,  tho  fooling  of  jumsivo  inditloronco,  which 
floats  over  it.  Tho  wrifor’s  admiration  of  ^lontaigno  may  have 
somo  foundation  in  sympathy  with  his  perpcdimj  indisposition 
ol*  stylo  ;  but  wo  havo  little  disposition  oursolvos  to  hint  at  tho 
(pu'rios  wo  may  havo  marked  in  tho  foot-notos  to  our  copy, 
when  tho  book  itself  has  boon  to  us  so  })loasant  a  rostiiig- 
placo  of  thought,  so  charming  and  peaceful  a  stimulus  to 
fooling. 


4  Mono  volumes  of  sermons,  a  tndv  romarkablo  volunio  is  77/0 

I  m 

A  \  (ti)sprl  of  the  Pcntntrnrh.  A  set  of  P(( risk  Serz/nnis,  hy  the 
Ih'v.  ('harlos  Kingsley.  \Pith  a  Pn  faee.  Published  by  zr^tarsf. 
( Farkor,  Son,  and  Hourn.)  Tho  words  are  as  bravo  and  vigorous, 
and  clear  and  broken,  not  oidy  as  any  wo  havo  road  of  this 
author's,  but  as  any  wo  have  for  a  long  time  soon.  Tho  ])lain 
pit'rcing  words,  in  which  tho  proaclior  comes  in  a  succc'ssioii  of 
thuds  on  tho  hearers’  consciousness,  fro(piontly  with  tho  j)oW(‘r 
(»f  tho  best  loaders  in  tho  Tizzzes  nowspa])or,  and  in  a  vciy 
similar  tone.  There  is  in  them  a  most  arresting  common-sense 
eariu'stiioss ;  the  protaoc  indeed  has,  with  all  its  exeelleiiee,  and 
it  has  much — a  groat  deal  of  egotism  ;  but  tlioso  good  clergymen 
art'  fond  of  cuddling  tho  conviction,  and  talking  each  otlu'r  into 
tho  pleasant  lu'lii'f  that  they  alone  speak  intolligil)ly  and  usefully 
to  tho  pi'oplo.  Mr.  Kingslov  is  a  powerful  preacher,  but  it 
is  tho  ]H'culiarity  ol‘  his  order  of  mind,  to  express  itself  with  a 
strength  which  sometimes  leans  over  to  the  weakness  of  vanity. 
Knough,  however,  of  this  ;  there  are  excellencies  lu're  of  a 
very  striking  and  distinct  character.  In  the  preface  he 
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If  all  that  a  man  wants  is  a  “  religion,’’  he  ought  to  be  able  to  make 
a  very  pretty  one  for  himself,  and  a  fresh  one  as  often  as  he  is  tired  of 
the  oid.  Ihit  the  heart  and  soul  of  man  wants  more  than  that,  as  it  is 
written,  “My  soul  is  athirst  for  (Jod,  even  for  the  living  God.”  Those 
whom  1  have  to  teach  want  a  living  (iod,  who  cares  lor  men,  w'orks 
for  men,  teaches  men,  punishes  men,  forgivt  s  men,  saves  men  from 
their  sins; — and  Him  1  have  found  in  the  llible,  and  now’here  else,  save 
in  the  facts  of  life  which  the  Eible  alone  intt*rj>rets. 

In  the  power  of  man  to  lind  out  God  1  will  never  helievc^.  The 
“religious  sentiment,”  or  “God-consciousness,”  so  much  talked  of 
now-a-days,  seems  to  me  (as  1  believe  it  wdll  to  all  practical  common- 
sense  Knglisbmen),  a  faculty  not  to  be  dep(*nded  on ;  as  fallible  and 
corrupt  as  any  other  part  of  human  nature  ;  apt  (to  judgt'  from  history) 
to  develop  itself  into  ugly  forms,  not  only  w’ithont  a  revelation  from 
God,  hut  too  often  in  s])ite  of  one, — into  polytheisms,  idolatries,  witch¬ 
crafts,  ihiddhist  asceticisms,  riia'iiician  Mohx'h-sacritices,  Popish  inqui¬ 
sitions,  American  spirit-rappings,  and  wdiat  not.  The  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  sick,  the  poor,  the  sorrowing,  the  truly  human,  all  demand  a 
living  God,  wdio  has  revealed  Himself  in  living  acts ;  a  God  wdio  has 
taught  mankind  by  facts,  not  left  them  to  discover  Him  by  theories  and 
scnlimeiits;  a  Judge,  a  Father,  a  Saviour,  an  Insjurer :  in  a  w  ord, 
their  hearts  and  minds  demand  the  historic  truth  of  the  Pible, — of  the 
Old  Testament  no  less  than  of  the  New. 


Again,  lie  discourses  very  impressively  of  National  w’ealtli. 

And  it  is  true,  also,  that  Avhenever  any  nation  has  begun  to  say  that, 
they  have  fallen  into  confusion  and  misery,  and  sometimes  into  utter 
ruin,  till  they  repented,  and  turned  and  remembered  the  Lord  their  God, 
and  found  out  that  the  strength  of  a  nation  did  not  consist  in  riches,  but 
in  virtue. 

For  it  is  He  that  giveth  the  pow’cr  to  get  wealth. 

He  gives  it  in  two  w\ays. 

First,  God  gives  the  raw  material;  secondly,  He  gives  the  wdt  to 
use  it. 

You  will  all  agree  that  God  gives  the  first :  that  He  gives  the  soil,  the 
timber,  the  fisheries,  the  coal,  the  iron. 

Do  you  believe  it  ?  1  hope  and  trust  that  you  do.  Put  T  fear  that 

now-a-days  many  do  not;  for  they  boast  of  the  resources  of  Pritain  as 
if  W'c  ourselves  had  made  Pritain,  and  not  Almighty  God ;  as  if  wq  had 
put  the  coal  and  the  iron  into  the  rocks,  and  not  Almighty  God  ages 
before  w'e  were  born. 

And  if  they  wdll  not  say  that  openly,  at  least  they  will  say,  “  Put 
the  coal,  and  iron,  and  all  other  raw'  material  w’ould  hav(;  been  useless, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  genius  and  energy  of  the  Prilish  race.” 

Of  course  not.  Put  wdio  gave  them  that  genius  and  energy  }  Who 
gave  them  the  wit  to  find  the  coal  and  iron  ? 

God  ;  and  God  gave  it  to  us  when  we  needed  it,  and  not  before. 

Think  of  this,  1  beseech  you ;  for  it  is  true,  and  w'onderful,  and  a 
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thill"  of  which  I  may  say,  **  Come,  and  I  will  reason  with  you  of  the 
righteous  acts  of  the  Lord.’’ 

Men  say,  As  Ion"  as  En"land  is  ahead  of  the  world  in  coal  and 
iron  she  may  defy  the  world.”  1  do  not  believe  it;  for  if  she  became 
a  wicked  nation  all  the  coal  and  iron  in  the  universe  would  not  keep 
her  from  beinj^  ruined. 

Hut  even  if  it  were  true,  which  it  is  not,  that  the  strength  of  Britain 
lies  in  coal  and  iron,  and  not  in  British  hearts,  what  riglit  have  we  to 
boast  of  coal  and  iron  ? 

Lid  our  fondathers  know  of  them  when  they  came  into  this  land  ? 
Did  tiiey  come  after  coal  and  iron  ? 

Not  they.  They  came  here  to  settle  as  small  yeomen ;  to  till  mis¬ 
erable  little  patches  of  corn,  of  which  we  should  be  now  ashamed,  and 
to  feed  cattle  on  the  moors,  and  swine  in  the  forests — and  that  was  all 
they  looked  to.  Then  they  found  that  there  was  iron,  principally 
down  south,  in  Sussex  and  Surrey ;  and  they  worked  it,  clumsily 
enough,  witli  charcoal ;  and  for  more  than  1200  years  they  were  here 
in  England,  with  no  notion  of  the  boundless  w'ealth  in  iron  and  coal 
lying  together  in  the  same  rocks  which  God  had  pro\dded  for  them  ;  or 
if  they  did  guess  at  it,  they  could  not  use  it,  because  they  could  not 
work  deep  mines,  being  unable  to  pump  out  the  water ;  for  God  had 
not  opencnl  their  (‘yes  and  shown  them  how  to  do  it. 

But  just  when  it  was  wanted,  God  did  show  them.  About  the 
middle  of  the  last  ccuitury  the  iron  in  the  Weald  was  all  but  worke  d 
out ;  the  charcoal  wood  was  getting  scarccT  and  scarcer ;  and  there 
was  (‘very  chance  that  England,  instead  of  being  ahead  of  all  nations 
in  iron,  would  have  fallen  behind  other  nations ;  and  then  where  should 
we  have  been  now  ? 

But — ^^just  about  100  years  ago — it  pleased  God  to  open  the  eyes  of 
certain  men,  and  the}  invented  steam-engines.  Then  they  could  juimp 
the  luiiH's,  then  they  could  discover  and  use  the  vast  riches  of  our  coal- 
inines.  Then,  too,  sprung  up  a  thousand  useful  arts  and  nianulactures ; 
whih‘  tlie  land,  not  being  wanted  for  charcoal  and  firewood,  as  of  old, 
could  be  cleared  of  wood,  and  thousands  of  acres  set  free  to  grow  corn. 
Pojmlation,  which  had  b('(‘n  all  but  standing  still,  without  increasing, 
has  now  more  than  doubhul,  and  wealth  inestimable  has  come  to  this 
geiuaation,  of  which  our  fond’athers  never  divamed. 

Now  what  have  we  to  boast  of  in  that?  What,  save  to  confess  our¬ 
selves  a  very  stupid  race,  who  for  1200  years  could  not  discover,  or  at 
least  use,  the  boundless  wealth  which  God  had  given  us,  because  we 
had  not  wit  enough  to  invent  so  simple  a  thing  as  a  steam-engine  r 

All  we  should  do,  instead  of  boasting,  is  to  bless  God  that  He  re- 
veah‘d  to  ns  just  wlnit  wc  needed,  and  at  the  very  time  at  which  ^^'C 
needed  it,  and  confess  that  it  is  Jle  that  giveth  U3  po\ver  to  get  wealth. 
It  is  He  that  hath  made  us,  and  not  we  ourselves. 

A  vorv  str(uig:-h('ade(l,  full-lioarted,  clear  spceched  volume. 


are  grlad  to  ])(U-eeivo  The  Oh/  Lieideuatit  and  his  *Sr>/^  by 
Noniiau  MachxKl,  1).  I).  (Strahan),  has  passed  not  only  into 
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a  now  edition,  but  appears  in  a  form  Avliicli  must  command  for  it 
even  more  extensive  usefulness  and  fame  ;  it  is  a  tlioroughly 
entertaining,  exciting,  and  safe  b(X)k,  for  lads  especially.  A 
mingling  of  adventure,  description,  character,  ^ntli  a  happy 
intiuence  admirable  in  the  main,  while  pervaded,  no  doubt,  by 
a  feeling  almost  too  evident  that  existing  things  must  be  right 
tilings.  In  Messrs.  Strahan’s  cheap  and  elegant  library,  wo 
Ciin  only  wish  for  it,  what  it  is  sure  to  rec^eive,  a  very  wide 
circulation. 

^yOOl)  Thoafflifs  in  Jlad  I'inietty  Good  Thoaghfx  in  ICorsr 
Tintrs.  Jli.ml  Coiftanjdafions  in  lietter  Times.  Ily  Thomas 
Fuller,  D.D.  (Edward  Howell,  Liveqiool),  is  a  compact, 
portable,  and  cheap  reprint  of  a  very  pleasant  and  delightful 
old  book  of  the  dear  quaint  old  humorist. 


II  TEXICO^  the  Count ri/y  History,  and  People.  (  Religious  Tract 
Society.)  Is  another  of  those  little  volumes  forming 
indeed  a  geographic  series  in  which,  in  a  very  lucid  and 
entertaining  manner,  the  chief  features  of  nations  and  pi'oples 
are  presented  to  the  comparatively  unread  reader.  This  volume 
is  not  equal  to  some  of  its  ])redecessors,  but  its  story  is  well  told, 
its  religiousness  is,  however,  sometimes  obtrusive  and  mistaken 
— a  Methodist  class-meeting  ;  exi)erience  is  good  possibly  in  its 
place,  but  introduced  in  a  lecture  on  geogriqdiy  or  science,  it 
would  be  out  of  place.  AVith  much  respect  we  must  say, 
some  of  the  reflections  in  this  volume  inqjrcss  us  in  a  similar 
manner. 


HRIF  Wisdom  of  oar  Fathers:  Seleetions  from  the  Miseclla)ieons 
A  Works  of  Archbishop  Leigh  tint,  consisting  (d‘  Sermons,  F.rj)osL 
tions,  and  Aeademieat  Addresses,  u'ith  a  j\Iemoir.  (Religious 
Tract  Society),  is  the  title  of  the  first  of  a  pro])os('d  sewies  of 
similar  volumes.  AVe  arc  not  much  in  favour  of  abridgments 
and  selections,  but  tliis  is  an  admirable  idea,  and  this  volume 
is  admirably  executed  and  very  beautiful  in  all  its  circumstance's 
oCphysiqae — it  is  just  the  size  and  just  the  type.  AVe  shall  bo 
glad  to  sec  some  fifty  volumes  like  it  of  our  chiel‘  Christ ian 
classics.  Something  like  it  has  often  been  attempted,  but  never 
well  or  satislactorily  done. 

WF  have  only  space  for  a  hearty  word  of  commendation  for  a 
new  edition  of  thi’ee  little  volumes.  Jf  (trds  for  the  Heart 
and  Life;  Jliscoarses.  Py  the  Per.  A.  A.  Horns.  Pchgam  attd 
Pasiness.  Py  the  Iter.  A.  J.  Morris.  GUmjnes  of  Great  Men. 
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Jl(f  the  R(n\  A.  J.  J/orr/.v.  (Elliot  Stock.)  These  three  volumes 
appear  in  the  New  and  Cheap  Edition  in  a  very  attractive  dress. 
They  are  well  known,  and  tlieir  author  is  well  known  and 
admired,  and  loved  as  widely  as  he  is  known.  Each  volume 
contains  abundance  of  his  nervous,  earnest,  aad  felicitous 
speecli.  Not  a  school  or  con^re^^ational  library  should  be  with¬ 
out  them  ;  they  are  the  very  books  for  young  men,  like  tlieir 
author,  strong  and  shrewd,  tender  and  true,  the  following  we 
alight  upon  as  very  characteristic  of  ^Ir.  Morris’s  account  of  an 
interview  he  liad  with  Edward  Irving : — 

We  once  had  a  rare  opportunity  of  seeing  and  hearing  Edward 
Irving.  It  was  in  a  school  for  inipiiring  Jews  at  Somers  Town.  Never 
shall  we  forget  that  scene.  First  of  all  we  were  with  him  in  the  par¬ 
lour,  before  the  usual  acTvice.  A  young  lady,  full  of  his  doctrine  and 
spirit,  who  had,  in  some  sense,  the  charge  of  the  establishment,  gave 
an  account  of  its  condition.  One  of  the  six  men  (we  think  that  was 
about  the  number)  was  given  much  to  lying,  and  the  report  was  still 
unfavourable.  What  said  Edward  Irving?  Take  a  cudgel  to  him  ! 
take  a  cudgel  to  him  !  Manv  times  doth  Solomon  command  correction. 
When  1  was  a  schoolmaster  in  Scotland,  I  used  the  rod,  and  there  is 
not  one  of  my  then  scholars  that  doth  not  now  respect  me.”  Thus  did 
he  address  a  lady !  VV'ell,  the  preparatory  questioning  concluded,  we 
iH'tired  to  the  schoolroom.  And  what  did  Edward  Irving  there?  lie 
rt*ad  and  prayed,  and  then,  for  one  long  hour  did  he  address  these  in¬ 
quiring  Jews,  in  a  discourse  about  Ezekiel  and  the  Apocalypse,  entering 
into  the  obscurest  matters  of  unfulfilled  prophecy,  and  bringing  forth  in 
his  own  dark,  mystic  style,  most  of  his  favourite  doctrines.  This  done, 
the  writer  was  introduced  to  him  as  one  looking  forward  to  the  ministry, 
and  well  might  be  tremble  iis  an  aspen  leaf  wlien  the  man  of  God,  with 
all  the  solemnity  of  a  pro})het,  j)laced  his  hand  upon  his  head,  and  in  a 
deej)  and  awful  tone  poured  forth  the  benediction,  “  May  the  blessing 
ot‘tlie  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,  rest  upon  thee!” 

Who  could,  who  would,  have  done  all  this  but  Edward  Irving." 
And  yet  from  him  it  all  was  natural,  sincere,  and  seemly.  It  fitted 
him  as  wtdl  as  his  huge-brimmed,  low-crowned  hat,  his  clothes  of 
puritanic  shape,  and  monstrous  walking-stick.  You  would  have  laughed 
at  it  in  others,  in  him  you  felt  that  a  strange  and  earnest  soul  was 
wearing  just  such  a  dress  as  became  it,  and,  like  his  eyes,  seeing  things 
in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  all  other  men  would  look.  To 
try  him  by  conventionalisms  of  mode  and  thought,  would  be  like  con- 
di'inning  a  comet  for  not  conforming  to  the  proprieties  of  a  planet. 
Like  all  men  of  sterling  power  and  mark,  he  was  a  law  unto  himself. 


